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AS AVON FLOWS. 


By WENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER X XN. 
A PERIOD OF SUSPENSE. 


IN total ignorance of the far heavier cloud that hung over her, the 
cood folks of Avonham received with quiet joy the news of the 
restoration to health of their chief Lady. Doctor Mompesson’s 
praises were sounded at every tea-table in the place, and the good 
doctor was openly congratulated by every one who methim. To 
him, who, as we know, had his secret to carry about with him, 
these demonstrations were awkward, and he went about the 
streets looking so very grave that folks wondered at it and said 
to one another that the anxic ‘ty of the case had told upon the old 
ag That it was anxiety which made him so glum was true, 
but it was caused by the downfall of an idol, the shattering of an 
illusion. Doctor Mompesson had lost no time in see ing Galbraith. 
The day after the arrival of the latter in Avonham, the doctor had 
waited upon him, and what Markham had prophesied to Mr. 
Bompas had come true. No graver mistake could have been 
made than to attempt to assist Mrs. Stanhope by attacking 
Galbraith. This is what the doctor had done. He had demanded 
rather than asked for proof; he posed - the self-constituted 
champion of a lady whom he alleged to be lying under a false 
accusation, and he had started the war by what he considered 
justifiable raid on the enemy’s country. Now to stir up strife is 
always dangerous, and to attack a man who has a grievance, using 
as &@ weapon a derision of and disbelief in that grievance, is 
something like arousing a rattlesnake. You may be able to vet 
VOL. XT. If 
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AS AVON FLOWS. 


By HENRY SCOTT VINCE, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A PERIOD OF SUSPENSE. 


In total ignorance of the far heavier cloud that hung over her, the 
good folks of Avonham received with quiet joy the news of the 
restoration to health of their chief Lady. Doctor Mompesson’s 
praises were sounded at every tea-table in the place, ‘and the good 
doctor was openly congratulated by every one who methim. To 
him, who, as we know, had his secret to carry about with him, 
these demonstrations were awkward, and he went about the 
streets looking so very grave that folks wondered at it and said 
to one another that the anxiety of the case had told upon the old 
man. That it was anxiety which made him so glum was true, 
but it was caused by the downfall of an idol, the shattering of an 
illusion. Doctor Mompesson had lost no time in seeing Galbraith. 
The day after the arrival of the latter in Avonham, the doctor had 
waited upon him, and what Markham had prophesied to Mr. 
Bompas had come true. No graver mistake could have been 
made than to attempt to assist Mrs. Stanhope by attacking 
Galbraith. This is what the doctor haddone. He had demanded 
rather than asked for proof; he posed as the self-constituted 
champion of a lady whom he alleged to be lying under a false 
accusation, and he had started the war by what he considered a 
justifiable raid on the enemy’s country. Now to stir up strife is 
always dangerous, and to attack a man who has a grievance, using 
4S a@ weapon a derision of and disbelief in that grievance, is 
something like arousing a rattlesnake. You may be able to get 
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safely away, but it is most certain that you will have to move / 
Doctor Mompesson had to abandon his first position precipitately, 

“T have listened patiently to you, sir,” said Galbraith, “from 
respect for your age, and your honoured and honourable position 
in this town, but you are exceeding the privileges both of your 
years and your station.” 

“T have taken upon me,” answered the doctor, “to speak on 
behalf of a lady whom all Avonham loves and admires, and who, 
I consider, is being most unjustifiably slandered and abused.” 

Galbraith’s colour rose and his temper with it. This was hard 
for any man to have to hear. 

“You are speaking on behalf of a woman,” he said, “whom I 
and my friends know to be an adulteress, and have good reason 
for supposing to be a bigamist. You are the champion of a 
worthy cause, [ must say !” : 

“Sir,” said the doctor in a great heat, “I do not believe one 
word of your accusation against my friend and patient. From 
beginning to end it’s a cock and bull story + 

“Which you shall have speedy opportunity of testing,” said 
Galbraith, “I will at once apply for a warrant against your 
friend and patient for having committed bigamy. I wish you 
good morning, sir.” 

And he rose from his seat and rang the bell so sharply that 
Edward answered it at the double. 

Now, the doctor, though an obstinate, was not an utterly pig- 
headed man, and he, at once, saw that he had gone too far with 
this young man. 

“Stay one moment, Mr. Galbraith,” said he, swallowing his 
irritation and speaking more calmly, “I am wrong to be hasty 
with you; I am sorry I was so; let me have a little more con- 
versation with you.” 

Galbraith signed to Edward, who stood in the doorway, and 
the negro withdrew. 

“ Doctor Mompesson,” said Galbraith when they were alone 
again, “I cannot blame you for your championship of your friend's 
—— widow ——. When this news was first conveyed to Mr. 
Bompas he was as much astounded as you can be, though” —he said 
with a smile—“ he received the story with more equanimity. I can 
assure you that he has been: as zealous in—Mrs.—in her cause as 
you could be. My friends have done him every justice in report- 
ing that. The surroundings of the case are very much altered 
from when I first came to Avonham. My brother has been 
restored to me as though from the dead ; I have found love in a 
town to which I came with hatred and revenge in my heart; 
and, another hand has dealt to this woman a blow so heavy that 
even I pity her. You would, I am sure, give me credit for every 
disposition to do right if you knew the state of embarrassment 
into which these things have thrown me since my return home. 
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Without promising anything, I assure you, in all sincerity, that 
the best thing will be to wait. Wait only for the issue of this 
trial, wait only for your patient’s recovery. The secret is in good 
hands. Trust me to respect your motives and your partizanship, 
and forgive any little angry speech that I may have made in this 
interview, a painful one, I know, to both of us.” 

“Tt is for me to ask your pardon, Mr. Galbraith,” said the 
Doctor, “ I will take your advice and will trust to you to do what 
isright. Let us wait.” 


So they parted excellent friends, each with a hearty admir- 
ation for the other. 

For three weeks Mrs. Stanhope lay between life and death, but 
at last the doctor was able to pronounce her out of danger, and, 
as we have seen, there was universal joy in Avonham over the 
fact. During those weeks no whisper of anything beyond the 
fact of her illness had leaked out in the town. 

Avonham had plenty to interest it meanwhile in the trial, the 
result of which we saw in our last chapter, and also in the fact 
of the household at the “Coombes” having increased in numbers. 
Mrs. Hackett was reinforced by a second charwoman selected by 
herself. Raraty had to put up three more horses for Galbraith, 
who had purchased them of Hart. Mr. Pinniffer’s face brightened 
when he mentioned casually the transactions which the gentle- 
men in South Street had with him, and the gossips of the Avon- 
ham tea-tables began to throw out dark hints of the relations 
between the three young men and the Misses Bompas. The 
oldest member of the band was speedily high in favour in the 
town, and Doctor Mompesson and Mr. Millard when they heard 
his name, received it with all the honour due to it; It was not 
long before the county paper informed its readers that the guest 
of the proprietor of the “Coombes” was an American savant 
whose fame had spread over two continents, and so the house and 
its occupiers became more important than ever. The minds of 
the small fry were somewhat exercised by the Squire’s presence, 
as they looked on him somewhat in the light of a new kind of 
bogy, respectable but not the less dangerous. _ The negro had 
been at; first somewhat uncanny in their eyes, and now that he 
was supplemented by one whom they considered as a superior 
wizard, their courtesy increased with their fear, and no one was 
more respectfully received in the streets by the schoolboys than 
Galbraith and his friends. 

So time went on and Mrs. Stanhope recovered, and Shelman 
was tried ; with what result we have seen. 

The time of Christmas was approaching fast. The town had 
had its Agricultural Show, at which local fat oxen had been 
punched and pinched and criticised, and root crops weighed and 
poultry shown, and after it meritorious farm labourers had re- 
ceived sides'of bacon or silver medals, apparently as a reward 
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for having been content to cling to the same acres of soil for 
their existence during five-sixths of their slow, hard, dead-level 
lives, scarcely higher than those of the horses they drove or the 
hounds their masters walked; farmers round had got their 
orders for Christmas turkeys, and Killett’s mind was weighed 
down by the fact that oxen, even at Christmas, are not entirely 
composed of sirloin; Pinniffer’s spirit bottles had burst out with 
seasonable labels representing a white headed, snowy-bearded 
Silenus, crowned with holly, and discussing a bowl of punch ; 
the grocers’ windows were filled with raisins and candied peel and 
all the other signs of the festive season were at hand. 

“T doubt very much Walter,” said Galbraith to Bryceson, one 
afternoon, as they walked up the town together, “whether, with 
all this confounded worry over our heads, I shall be able to offer 
you fellows a very merry Christmas; I wish with all my heart 
that whatever is to happen would happen soon, and that we 
knew the end of everything.” 

“ And so do I my dear fellow; what-is this especial errand 
you have to-morrow ?” 

“T will tell you of it when I return,” said Galbraith, “ good- 
ness knows whether I am wrong or no, but I cannot get out of 
my head that that man Shelman is not guilty, and it is con- 
cerning that. Don’t ask me any more about it now. You shall 
know all in good time.” 

“T am quite contented with that, old fellow ; come let us be as 
cheerful as we can until we know the worst or the best of our 
troubles. Thank God, we have Reggie with us, and the Squire 
says he sees marked improvement in him already. Then we’re 
all going to be married in the spring, so you see we are better off 
in two respects than we ever thought to be. Come! throw away 
your cares for the time, Harry, and let us be gay. Look at old 
Pinniffer standing at his door, and bidding that old fellow on the 
cob farewell. He looks positively medieval. John Gilbert 
ought to paint him; I vow no one else could do him 
justice.” 

“Isn't that Millard? the parting guest I mean? yes it is, I 
thought so.” 

“Let us go over and see, I can’t make out in this dusk; I 
think you are right however.” 

The horseman proved to be our old acquaintance, who had 
ridden in to execute some Christmas commissions. He was 
easily persuaded to dismount, and the two mounted the steps of 
the hotel together. There was no one in the parlour when they 
entered, and they were soon making merry over a small bow! of 
punch of Mrs. Pinniffer’s own brewing. 

“When do any of you mean to pay me a visit at Beytesbury, 
asked Mr. Millard, “Mrs. Millard is saving some cherry-brandy 
for you, Mr. Bryceson, which, she declares, shall beat anything 
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you ever tasted. Come and sample it before Christmas comes, 
and bring your friends to lunch. Mr. Galbraith, you have not 
been our way once since your return. How is your brother ?” 

Mr. Millard, be it observed, was not the possessor of the secret 
of Reginald Wilding’s illness. To his mind, he was a young 
man just returned from America and just recovering from long 
continued sickness. The young men made suitable replies to 
the old fellow’s invitation and enquiries, and Mr. Millard resumed. 

“And so you were over at Ridgetown on Tuesday at the trial, 
I hear,’ he went on. 

“T was not,” answered Bryceson, “I could hardly have gone 
after what happened here.” 

“'To be sure,” said Mr. Millard, “well, well, a sad thing, a sad 
thing ; 1 was very much upset over it.” 

“You knew both men, of course, intimately ?” asked Galbraith, 
as he sipped his punch. 

“Since they were boys, and boys together,” answered Mr. 
Millard, “to my mind that is the saddest part of the whole 
affair. It is as horrible to think of as though they had been 
actually brothers.” ) 

“T suppose you have heard all kinds of rumours as to the 
real cause of the quarrel between them ?” asked Galbraith. 

“ All kinds,” answered Mr. Millard, “and don’t believe one of 
them ; the whole affair is a mystery to me.” 

Bryceson was just about to inform Mr, Millard that his friend 
had a theory on the subject, when he caught Galbraith’s‘eye, and 
from the look in it he remained silent. Galbraith did not speak 
himself, but taking out his cigar-case handed it to his friends. 
Both accepted the proffered weeds, and during the process of 
cutting, lighting, and starting his Cabana, Mr. Millard did not 
resume. When he had seen the first portion of white ash appear 
and was satisfied that all was well, he continued his remarks on 
the murder. 

“T have always known,” said he, “that Shelman was a young 
fellow of imperious habits and overbearing manners. What we 
call a masterful man down in these parts. Added to that, his 
temper was hasty, not to say nasty, and he lost it very soon and 
sometimes over very trifling matters. I happen to know, Mr. 
Galbraith, for one thing, that from the first day you came into 
Avonham, he bore yow no good will.” 

Galbraith nodded, but made no other comment on the in- 
formation. 

“ As for yourself, Mr. Bryceson, why you know, you two 
well you haven't forgotten | daresay.” 

“No,” said Bryceson, laughing, but changing colour a little, 
“we upset the whole respectability of the place I.know. Gad! 
I thought your friend Mr. Sennett would have locked us both 


up.” 
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“Well,” said Mr. Millard, drily, “I have known Sennett for a, 
good many years, and I am extremely glad that the matter went 
no farther than it did. It was sufficiently deplorable without 
anything worse being imported into the matter. I have always 
regretted that fracas, Mr. Galbraith.” 

“It would most likely have fallen to my lot to be engaged in 
it, had I been at home, Mr. Millard,” said Galbraith—a little 
stiffly perhaps—“and although viewed in the light of recent events 
—with which however it has 
regrettable, yet I have too much gratitude for my friend making 
my quarrel. his own to find any fault with him for it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Millard, “every one looks at these things 
from his own standpoint, and, from yours, you are undoubtedly 
right. Let us say no more on that head then. I was saying 
that this affair of the murder is a complete mystery tome. I 
will tell you why that is so.” 

Galbraith nodded again, and settled himself to listen, with 
every outward mark of attention to the speaker. 

“T told you just now,” said Mr. Millard, leaning back in his 
seat and pufling slowly at his cigar, “ that I did not believe any 
of the many rumours flying about as to the cause of any very 
desperate quarrel between young Shelman and poor Rivers. I 
know, of course, that they were quarrelling violently just at the 
time the affair happened, but I cannot for the life of me see any 
cause for matters having gone so far as that Shelman should 
shoot Rivers, either in hot blood or cold blood, no matter what 
was the subject of their dispute.” 

“ But, what theory have you formed upon the matter?” asked 
Bryceson in a tone which showed that he was not much impressed 
by the depth or sagacity of Mr. Millard’s remarks up to the 
present. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Millard, “that there was a struggle 
between the two young men and that, in that struggle, the gun 
went off and shot Walter Rivers. I wonder that that was not the 
defence set up.” 

“T don’t quite see how they could set up that defence,” said 
Bryceson, “1 understand that, not only at the inquest but at all 
times, Shelman has strenuously denied shooting or struggling with 
Rivers at all.”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Millard, shrugging his shoulders and appar ently 
giving up the thing as a bad job, “as I said before, the whole 
thing i is a mystery to me, although the facts seem plain and on 
the surface ; if the theory ofa struggle and an accidental discharge 
of the gun be not correct, I give up all hopes of ever being able 
to explain the affair. Unless indeed,” he added, “‘ Shelman should 
confess to the murder.” 

Men who have been together in wilder scenes than the smoking 
of cigars, and the sipping “of West Country punch, have little ways 
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unknown to the natives of those regions where these peaceful 
pursuits are indigenous to the soil. Not a man in Avonham could 
have seen that Galbraith gave Bryceson a sign that he was to 
pursue his inquiry no farther ; but the sign was given and under- 
stood, for all that. There was a pause in the chat for a couple of 
minutes, during which Bryceson and Mr. Millard smoked, and 
Galbraith seemed intent on nothing more important than 
deciphering the inscription on the William and Mary guinea 
which was let into the bottom of the rare old punch ladle. 

“ By the bye,” said he after he had replaced the much cherished 
antique in his proper place, “I saw that interesting young 
gentlemen Carter in the court at Ridgetown last Tuesday. What 
is he doing now that he has left Mr. Bompas 4 Q° 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Millard, “ I heard that he fainted in court when 
the verdict was returned: is that true ?”’ 

“ Perfectly,’ answered Galbraith, “I was sitting not very far 
from him at the time.” 

“He was very friendly with Shelman,” said Mr. Millard, “the 
shock must have been too much for him.” 

“ Ye-e-e-s,” said Galbraith very slowly and in a tone at which 
his friend looked somewhat amazed: “that must have been it, 
I suppose ; he seemed more upset than the prisoner.’ 

“ He’s not overburdened with courage, I fancy,” said Bryceson. 

“What is he doing just now ;” asked Galbraith again of Mr. 
Millard. 

“He is at home with his father,’ answered Mr. Millard, “that 
is another young fellow who has made a fool of himself. But 
you know more about his misdeeds, Mr. Bryceson, than I can tell 
you, of course. Ah, he lost a good chance when he got out of 
Bompas’s good books.” 

“For that I really can’t blame myself,” said Bryceson ; “at any 
rate not entirely.” 

“No,” said Mr. Millard, “I think he must thank his frienu 
Shelman for that in a great measure.” 

“You think so?” asked Galbraith. 

“Oh, yes, I am sure of it,’ answered Mr. Millard, “I had that 
from Bompas himself.” 

Galbraith nodded two or three times as though the answer, in 
some way, were satisfactory to him, and it had been what he had 
been expecting. 

“ But I must be getting homewards,” said Mr. Millard, jumping 
up and shaking hands cordially with the two friends ; “no thank 
you, Mr. Galbraith, this cigar will last me nearly home; good-bye to 
you both: now remember, we expect you to call as soon as you 
can, and you can trust my wife, Mr. Bryceson, for having some 
cherry brandy worth tasting, I can assure you. Pinniffer send 
my cob round.” 

The two young men stood at the front door, as the good old 
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fellow mounted and rode away, giving him a cheery farewell as 
he turned the corner. As they stood a minute hesitatingly on 
the steps of the “Bear,” the obsequious and observant Timothy 
Rapsey entered the doorway and gave them an effusive “good 
evening.” Galbraith immediately turned back and followed 
Timothy to the room they had just left. 

Timothy’s nature was elastic. Dashed as he had been by John 
Rann’s vigorous denunciation of his inquisitiveness, he had 
recovered his perky manner and was just as eager for any 
information as ever; one circumstance had indeed conduced 
a good deal to his comfort. Rann had met him a few days after 
their encounter, and had disclaimed any desire to give him pain 
by his remarks. Now he thought he saw another chance of 
adding to his store of knowledge of his neighbours. 

“Nice seasonable weather, gentlemen,” said he as the friends 
entered the room. 

“Very,” said Galbraith, 

“T am glad to see Mrs. Stanhope out driving again” said 
Timothy. 

“Qh,” is she sufficiently recovered to be about?” asked 
Bryceson. 

“Oh, yes,” said Timothy, “ Indeed I think she has been paying 
you a visit, Mr. Galbraith, this afternoon.” 

“Paying me a visit!” said Galbraith, looking at his friend in 
surprise, “how do you know that?” 

“ ] was coming along South Street about an hour ago,” said little 
Chatterbox, “and Mrs. Stanhope’s carriage stopped ‘at your gate. 
The footman went in and came out again, by which I presume 
you was out, sir: indeed I may say as I asked un and he said 
you was.” 


Bryceson kicked a stool over and then apologised to it; his 
friend laughed. 

“ Mrs, Stanhope drove on, sir, and I see she’s returned to South 
Street, and is over at Mr. Bompas’s now; hercarriage is & 
standin’ at his door. You can see it come out 0’ South Street 
if you watches through this winder.” 

“You seem to take a great deal of notice of what goes on about 
here, Mr. Rapsey,”’ said Galbraith. 

“Yes Mr. Galbraith I do,” answered Timothy, “ you see its my 
only ockipation nowadays.” I suppose it was summat about the 
“ouse as Mrs. Stanhope wanted to see you about, sir ?” 

For a moment Bryceson looked curiously at the pair; but 
Galbraith gave no sign of annoyance. 

“About the river, Mr. Rapsey,” said he, “ Mrs. Stanhope is 
going to give me the right of fishing in it. But I must be going 
now. Come along, Walter. Good afternoon Mr. Rapsey.” 

Mr. Rapsey watched the two friends cr ossing the market-place, 
and then gave his mind to tobacco and ale. 
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“ Been to see me this afternoon, eh ?” said Galbraith to Bryce- 
son, as they walked along: “what does that mean ?” 

“Clear the decks for action, perhaps,” answered Bryceson. 

“Very likely. Well she will find us all at our stations when 
she comes.” 

They passed the carriage standing outside Mr. Bompas’s door, 
and entered at their own gate. At the door they met Edward, 
who looked grave. 


“Dat ar woman been here askin’ for you, Master Harry,” said 
he. 


“So we hear, Ned; if she comes again show her right in. 
Anyone at home ?” 


“No sah, dar ain’t none of ’em come back, but dey won't be 
long now.” 


The three other occupants of the “Coombes” had gone for a 
day’s trip to Bath. 

Galbraith and Bryceson entered the room and the negro 
brought them lamps. By their light Bryceson noticed that his 
friend’s face was very set and stern. 

When they had sat for about five minutes quite silent and each 
occupied with his own thoughts, there came a knock at the front 
door. Galbraith turned and pitched his cigar into the fire. Then 
he looked at Walter and laughed. 

“Stand by to repel boarders,” he said, “I want you to stay 
here with me old fellow. We are all brothers in this.” 

The door opened, and Adelaide Bompas entered the room, 
followed by Mrs, Stanhope. 

Both men rose. Bryceson handed a chair to Adelaide, who 
took it without speaking. There was no need of explanation. 
It wanted but one glance at each of the other two to realize the 
fact that they had met for strife. . 

And Adelaide, brave as she was, felt her heart grow cold as 
she saw the two hard faces: her’s full of majestic, stately beauty, 
his lit up with the light of battle and calm as the face of a 
statue ; while Bryceson waited for the first words with strained 
attention, as he had sometimes listened for the word “ fire”! as he 
looked on at some wild Western duel. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT THE SOUND OF A WELL-KNOWN VOICE. 


THERE was a difference in the manner of each of these duellists. 
Whilst Galbraith was really calm, Mrs. Stanhope was only 
apparently so. She had nerved herself for the encounter and 
the effort had been a great one. She had been forced to confess 
to herself that her enterprise was desperate, and one thought 
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troubled her more than all. She had an hundredfold more at 
stake than the man with whom she was fighting. 

In the old wild days of her Bohemian existence there would 
have been for her no such thing as loss of station to dread. Her 
rare beauty and her gift of song had been the weapons wherewith 
she had faced the world, and faced it successfully too. The 
surroundings of such a life have a tendency to harden the nerves 
and strengthen the heart of a woman, though very often quite 
the reverse is the result of their influence on aman. When she 
had exchanged this life for the hum-drum existence of a married 
woman, she had found respectability and regularity intolerable. 
An indulgent and fond husband had no attractions for her. ‘To 
aman who was stern, and even harsh to her, she would have 
clung with all the strength of her heart ; but she despised the 
good-natured and easy-going Reginald, and fled from him with one 
unworthy either to be compared with him or to be associated with 
her. The first rush of love for her deserted husband had come over 
her after the deadly injury she had done him, for she then first 
knew that under his quiet nature lay high courage and firm 
resolve. She remembered now how her terrified paramour, with 
face ever white and hand ever trembling, had carried her from 
place to place, from town to town, and how the injured husband 
had followed like a sleuth hound, till, in spite of every device, 
they had found no rest for the soles of their feet, and a month’s 
consecutive residence in one place had been a matter of im- 
possibility. Then it had been that, amidst this wild scurrying 
here and there, this constant flight, those starts and horrid 
awakenings in the night; those terror-born glances right and left 
and up and down before venturing out by day, she discovered 
that, after all, she loved the pursuing and hated the pursued. 

She remembered how, when at last news was brought her that 
all was over and that they need fear no more, the tide of revul- 
sion which had set in in her heart, now filled it with loathing for 
the partner of her crime and pity and affection for the dead. 
Francois Grénier had but little cause to triumph after he had 
told her the story. In a whirlwind of wild regrets she had torn 
herself from his embrace and loaded him with reproaches so 
bitter and scorn so scathing that they rang in his ears till he 
died : till the morning when he faced Galbraith on the low-lying 
sand where the Jazy waves of the Mosquito Gulf were plashing 
on the shore, when he felt the blue eyes, stern and pitiless, 
conquer his own, when he gripped his knife and tried to feel that 
he could win the fight; when the face in which he could see the 
likeness to the man whom he had left at Baton Rouge, shot by 
treachery, drew nearer and nearer and he could mark the breadth 
of those shoulders, and guess at the strength of that terrible 
right arm. The words of his dupe, and the ery of his victim 
were in the ears of Francois Grénier till his last despairing stroke 
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was stricken, till his delicate wrist broke in the iron grip of the 
avenger, and the requiting steel went down into his black heart 
as he took the Wages of Sin in full. 

She knew nothing of his fate. She had dreaded his re- 
appearance at one time, but the feeling had worn off since her 
husband’s death, and even had he appeared, she would have felt 
secure in her knowledge of the man’s character and the easy 
manner in which she could have silenced him. But this man was 
different. 

How inexpressibly dear was her social position to her now! 
It had been but a little kingdom over which she had reigned, 
but her sway had been undisputed and she had been very happy 
there. Now there was this one struggle to come, and then she 
must lay down sceptre and robe and turn her back on her subjects. 
Oh, for one hour of her old wild courage! Civilization had 
spoiled her for a desperate moment like this. She went into the 
contest with much of the same hopelessness with which Francois 
Grénier had faced the very man before whom she stood now. 
And she could not quit her realm without a sigh. The thought 
of having to leave it had nerved her to make one fight against 
fate and she was here to day to make it. 

“You are perhaps surprised to see me here Mr. Galbraith,” she 
said, for she felt that she must open the business, as he gave no 
sign of doing so. 

“T am not surprised, madam,’ said he gravely, “will you be 
seated ?” 

She took no heed of the invitation, but remained standing by 
Adelaide’s side. 

“Empty courtesies, Mr. Galbraith, will be thrown away between 
us,” said she, “let us come to the root of the matter.” 

“T must decline to pledge myself to any particular course of 
action, madam,” said Galbraith, “but since you are here and seem 
to wish to speak, I will listen to anything you have to say.” 

“You are kind,” she said with a sneer, “I could at all times 
have ensured your doing that.” 

“T do not think so,” replied he, “do not assume too much. If 
we are to talk let us have facts. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Several things, madam,’ he said, sternly, “for one thing 
that I can cut short your power of speech in one moment, by 
calling in the aid of the law: for another that no amount of 
sophistry or rhetoric shall move me from the fixed purpose of my 
life, or destroy the fruits of my patient labour in tracking you for 
years as I have done. We are not on equal terms here, madam, 
and you kriow it. Cease your acting; it will not serve you 
now !” 

“Tell me,” she said “what it is that you allege against me. 
Bring your accusations! I dare you to shake me from my 
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position, and I warn you against the consequences of such an 
attempt. It will ruin you !” 

“T thank you for your warning. I do not think you will be 
able to ruin me. Adelaide, I do not quite understand your 
presence here. Do you come by your own wish?” 

“Yes, Harry,” said Adelaide, “I promised I would come over, 
Do you not wish me to remain.” 

“ Remain,” said Galbraith, after a moment’s pause, “‘ yes, since 
you know the history, it may be as well. You may hear some 
things that I should not have told you otherwise, and it is a dark 
business for you to be mixed up in.” 

“And now, Mr. Galbraith,” said Mrs. Stanhope, “ will you 
deign me an answer to my question ? ” 

“Yes, madam,’ said he turning to her sharply, “ by asking you 
another. What is your name ?” 

She knew the import of the demand and, steel herself as she 
might, she shrank from it. She even fenced a little in order to 
put it by, though for a minute only. 

“What is my name? Well, that I suppose is the orthodox 
commencement. Shall we have the rest of the catechism to 
follow? Mr. Bryceson, do you know your catechism ?” 

Of all foolish speeches this was the most foolish she could have 
made. But the question and its gravity had unnerved her and 
the words dropped from her lips half hysterically. Her enemy 
was stronger than she. 

Bryceson’s face was as grave as that of his friend. He was in 
no mood for trifling, but he answered. 

“T know sufficient of it to be able to prompt you, madam, in 
case your memory should fail.” 

She looked from one to the other and read the significance of 
their faces. She must flee or fight. Let her fight. 

“Such a question is absurd ; every one in the town will answer 
it for you.” 

“ Madam,” said Galbraith, “I will ask the question in the town 
to-morrow morning, for it is allimportant that I should know the 
answer to it. I will set at rest a doubt which has puzzled me 
a good deal lately. Indeed ever since the morning on which | 
was introduced to you at Avonham Road Station. And, trust me, 
that when you learn the method in which I shall pursue my 
enquiry, you will regret that you did not answer me yourself.” 

She stood a few moments without speaking. His eyes never 
left her face ; he rang the bell. 

“Stop !” she cried moving a step towards him, “ What are you 
going to do?” 

“ Madam,” answered he, “ our interview is at an end ; without 
a reply to that question I can hold no further communica- 
tion with you. I will not be defied and I will have that 
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The door opened and Edward appeared, Bryceson gave a glance 
at her face, and then motioned him away. 

“T will answer you that question,” she said when Edward had 
retired, “and you will see then that you have nothing to say 
concerning my position. I am Laura Constance Stanhope. You 
are at fault at once!” 

“That is the answer I expected to receive ; I warn you that 
you will have to substantiate it by evidence.” 

“Tam able to do so, Mr. Galbraith, I can bid defiance to you 
all. You are defied now!” 

“T accept your defiance. You were married in the name of 
Wilding ?” 

“That is true.” 

“Laura Constance Wilding, widow, I read in the register.” 

“That is also true.” 

“You believed Wilding, your first husband, to be dead.” 

“T still believe him to be dead,” said she, but her voice shook 
as she said it. 

“Oh, the wind sits in that quarter, doesit? Well you shall 
see him and satisfy yourself on the point.” 

“Tt is false. I had complete evidence of his death in America.” 

“T will furnish you with satisfactory evidence of his being 
alive, and in Avonham.” 

Her cheeks turned paler and her arm trembled as she laid her 
hand on the back of the chair which she had at first refused to 
take. She sat down now and took a long breath before she 
slowly said. 

“ Even if that were true, it would not alter the circumstances. 
He has no claim on me.” 

“No claim to be your husband, do you mean?” asked 
Galbraith. 

“Yes,.no claim to consider himself as my husband,” she 
answered. 

“You wish then to lead us to infer that you obtained a divorce 
in America.” 

“T will not leave youin any doubt upon the subject ” answered 
she in a low voice. 

There was a pause of silence in the room, and then Gabriel 
spoke 

“We will then, if you please, leave the matter where it is until 
we receive that proof. When that is furnished we can consider - 
what to do. And, understand me, madam, I am not pledged that 
the matter shall rest there. You say you believe in Reginald 
Wilding’s death. Go home, and thank God that he is alive and © 
that you are in his hands as well as in mine.” 

She rose from her seat and looked steadily at him without 
speaking. Bryceson stepped to the door to open it for her to 
pass, 
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At that moment the front door was opened and the joyous laugh 
of Fred Markham sounded in thehall. In answer to some merry 
remark the soft, half-sad voice of Reginald Wilding was heard, 
Mrs. Stanhope started back, with a low cry, and clung to Adelaide, 

“Whose voice is that?” she said in a hoarse whisper. 

Bryceson opened the door and beckoned to the party. At the 
entrance appeared the clear calm features of the restored man, and 
he came forward, while the guilty woman started farther away 
in dread. | 

He saw her; and over his face rushed such a cloud and such a 
surge of blood seemed to sweep his cheeks, and such a deadly 
pallor followed, that his brother started forward in alarm and 
seized his arm. But he steadied himself, and drew from his side. 
and stepped in front of her. 

“Constance !” he said. 

And at the word the proud heart was smitten, the lofty spirit was 
humbled, and the imperious beauty flung herself at his feet with 
a great cry. 

“Oh Reginald, my darling! I have sinned, but I have suffered ! 
When I lost you I loved you first. I thought you dead, and 
dead through me, and my wicked heart broke and my new heart 
was born! Oh, my old love, come to my new heart, and do not 
send me away!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AFTER MANY YEARS. 


MoRE persons were witnesses of Mrs. Stanhope’s humiliation 
than the party of the house. Mr. Bompas and Dr. Mompesson 
had accompanied the young men and the squire across the road, 
and were thus present at the scene. It was a strange one to all, 
but to two members of the company it was little short of mar- 
vellous. All doubts were cleared up now: there was confession in 
every wailed word that fell from the lips of the woman up to 
whom they had looked as up to a being from another sphere. 
All in the room were affected by the sight, each in his own way. 
The laugh had died from Markham’s lips; Bryceson looked 
sympathetic; the tears stood in Adelaide’s eyes and she turned 
and laid her hand on Galbraith’s arm, and drew close to his side 
as if pleading for mercy. The Doctor and Mr. Bompas looked on 
with white and sorrow-stricken faces, whilst the old squire seemed 
anxious chiefly for Reginald’s Wilding’s sake. Reginald, after 
his first great heart-leap, was calm, his handsome face was lit by 
a strange light, and once more he appeared to his old comrades as 
he was before the dark cloud came down over his life. In his 
eyes his brother could read more love than reproof, but so great 
was Galbraith’s command of feature that by looking at him 
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nothing could be learned of his inner thoughts, save that the 
business on hand was grave and serious to a degree. 


After the wild outburst of the woman brought to bay, there — 


was a silence which no one seemed inclined to break; at last 
Reginald Wilding spoke, and his voice was singularly calm and 
sweet. 

“ Rise, Constance! come, I will not talk to you unless you get 
up from the ground.” 

He raised her and she sat again in the chair she had just quitted. 
Galbraith looked over to the Doctor, who came across the room 
and took his stand next to his patient and spoke a few words to 
her in a low tone, but she shook her head and motioned him 
away. He did not go, however, but remained beside her. 

“Do you know, Constance,’ said Reginald, “ where I have been 
for the last twelve years !” 

She shook her head and raised her eyes to his face, but made 
no answer in words. 

“ Listen, and I will tell you, and then let my friends and yours 
judge between us.” 

She cast down her eyes again, and waited for his words without 
a sign. 

‘“[ married you and loved you dearly ; how dearly I think you 
will never know. How you requited me you do know. God 
knows I never made boast of myself, but I would have held my 
own against Francois Grénier, in aught but his treachery and 
vice. You left me for a low gambler, a coward and a murderer ; 
left all my great love and threw away your beauty and your soul 
on him.” 

She crouched in her seat as though his words were physical 
blows and she were shrinking from them. 

“Did you think that I would sit down with my wrong? or 
were you persuaded that I would? The race from which I 
spring has not begun to produce cowards yet. I think you found 
that my pursuit of you, during one year, was as unremitting a 
chase as even southern blood could have carried out. At last I 
came up with the man who had wrecked my happiness and broke 
up my home. I should have known that he who was a traitor 
in one thing would be a traitor in all, but I gave the man a 
meeting as though he had been an honourable man, Did you hear 
from him that he shot me as I turned to walk to my place, and 
that he came and kicked my body, as I lay there, as he thought, 
dead ? Did your cavalier tell you that ? 

Again no answer ; only she raised her head as though about to 
speak, and then settled back to her old position. 

When I came to myself I was in an hospital. That was 
not for long. I was to suffer far worse than that for having 
loved too well. For twelve years, twelve long terrible years I 
have been in the tomb of a living death; I have been a madman 
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amongst madmen, an outcast from the world, I have dragged on 
for eleven years in a madhouse, and it is thanks to an accidental 
recognition, a circumstance so wonderful in its bringing about, 
that I fear to speak of it; to the matchless skill of my dear old 
friend here, and to the joy I felt at the sight of my beloved brother, 
that I am here to-day. My brother himself who would have 
given his life for me, and who, mark me, did in requital of my 
wrongs risk it; my brother who is by my side now, has mourned 
for me as one dead until a few months ago. This has been m 
penalty for marrying you; this is the fate you dealt out to one 
whose only crime was that he loved you. Do you ask him to 
love you again? He has no second life for you to mar.” 

For the first time, she answered him, “I did not know; I 
thought you dead; I even tried to see you but I could not find 
you. When that man——told me of your death, the words 
in which he told of it were the last he spoke tome. I cursed 
him for killing you, Reginald, and I cast myself free from him for 
ever!” 

The deep voice of Galbraith broke in here, and the contrast 
with his brother’s tones was so great that it made her start. 

“Were you married to Francois Grénier at that time ?” said he. 

| 

She crimsoned as she spoke, and as she saw Adelaide invol- 
untarily shrink from her. 

“ Yet you were divorced from Reginald?” said the stern voice 
again. 

730. 

He was silent. 

“T do not know,” she said, “and I will swear it by all that is 
sacred ; I do not know what became of Francois Grénier after we 
parted in Baton Rouge. I have never seen him since.” 

“Well, I will do you the justice to say in the presence of these 
gentlemen ;” he pointed to Doctor Mompesson and Mr. Bompas, 

“that your asseveration tallies with his own story of the matter. 

“You have seen him?” said she, with a startled look at hin, 
“you have seen Francois Grénier ? ” 

“T have seen Francois Grénier,” said he, with a look at her 
before which she quailed. 

“ Where did you see him ?” this in a whisper such as a woman 
speaks in when she names a ghost. 

“Tt is enough for ‘you that I have seen him,” said Galbraith, 
with a glance ‘towards Adelaide. 

“Ts he ?” she did not complete the question, for she saw 
his glance and understood it. 

“He is dead,” he answered, “he died some time ago; when I! 
meet you again I will tell you particulars of his end. ” Do not ask 
me any more concerning him now.” 

She shivered at the sound of the cold grave words, for she knew 
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their import well. This man would not shock the ears of the 
woman he loved by mention of the wild deed, but she knew, as 
well as though she had seen the affray, that he had done execu- 
tion on the man who had wronged his brother. Her helplessness 
against these men struck her for the first time. The man who 
had not spared her partner in guilt had told her that, left to him- 
self, he would not have spared her. In utter despair she rose from 
her seat. 

“T will go,” said she, “I can struggle no longer against you; I 
yield myself to your hands ; what do you require of me? Tell me 
and I will do it.” 

For the first time she caught sight of the face of the old squire, 
who stood with his hands clasped behind him, a silent spectator 
of the scene. 

“T remember you,” she said, “you are Reginald’s old friend. 
Is it you who restored him to health ?” 

“Under God’s hand, madam,” he said, “ I have been the humble 
means of his being free.” 

“You are a good man,” she said, “ you always were. Are you 
so good that you cannot feel any pity for me.” 

“Madam,” replied the old Squire, “I were not a good man if I 
denied to any what I daily need myself.” 

“ Have a little pity on me then,” she said with a weary sigh, 
“for indeed I need it sorely.” 

She was quite broken now ; her face looked changed and drawn 
and haggard, and the light had gone out of her glorious eyes ;. 
she was pleading now, and Adelaide, touched as she was by the 
scene of the woman’s humbled pride, felt a quiet joy springing up» 
in her heart, as she saw the faces of her lover and his friends 
soften and fill with commiseration for her; she standing alone 
against them all. They were noble foes, she thought. 

“These men are just,’ Mrs. Stanhope went on, addressing the 
old Squire, “but they are very hard. They do not consider the 
years of suffering, they do not reckon the pain of penitence.” 

She spoke as one whose sense was partly deadened by some 
heavy blow, and her voice was strange and hollow. 

“JT think I must have been mad when I[ ran away with Francois 
' Grénier, for Reginald had been very kind to me. I have: often 
thought of him and of the old days. Now I could be happy in 
that quiet life ; but I was a wild bird then, and my home was a 
cage in which I did not care to stay. I was not all bad. I was 
only weary, intensely weary of my life. He was not a good man 
with whom I went away. Not so good as he whom [ left. When 
he told me that he had been challenged by Reginald, and that in a. 
duel he had shot and killed him, I drove him from me as I told 
you. I never saw him again. I think he went to New Orleans. 
He was a bad man, he tempted me from my home. He got the 
divorce from a court in Louisiana. A lawyer got it for him. 
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Then he wanted me to marry him but I would not. Now you 
tell me he is dead. 

She turned her eyes for a moment to Galbraith, who silently 
bowed his head in sign of acquiescence. 

“Bad as he was,” she resumed, “he was the only protector [| 
bad then, and when I turned him away I was alone in the world. 
I had three years of weary wandering and tiring toil, until I had 
made and put by a little money, and then I came to England 
to turn my back on the old life and lead a new one here.” 

She spoke now in a firmer tone and with some show of her 
accustomed haughty air. 

“T have done so. I have led a new life. There is no man who 
can point finger at me or carp at the actions ef one hour that I 
have spent in England. I call to witness for me, sir, the two 
gentlemen who stand by you now. I think if you went into the 
streets of this town the poor would speak for me. I think that 
when it is known here how I have fallen, many hearts will be 
sorry for me. That is why I ask you for pity, and this is the 
thing I ask. I will not resist you. But let me go away quietly 
before you proclaim my shame. Remember what a blow I have 
just received ; though perhaps it was better for the poor boy to 
die, than to live to marry such an one as I. And the memory 
of my last husband is dear in this place. And one thing more ; 
it will harden the hearts of those who would do good, and the 
hearts of those who need help. They will say that all charity is 
bad, and that it was only my cloak. God knows I tried to be 
good. God knows I have repented. Have a little pity on me as 
you hope He will have pity on you.” 

And with bowed head and clasped hands she left them, her 
faithful friend Doctor Mompesson going out with her. 

When the party in the room had heard the door close behind 
them without the silence having been broken ; Adelaide went 
across to where Reginald Wilding was standing. All in the 
room were under the influence of the emotions which the state- 
ments of Reginald and the appeal of Mrs. Stanhope had 
excited. 

“You will have mercy on her, brother,” said Adelaide, laying 
her hand gently on Reginald’s own. “I know how much you 
have suffered, but, remember! she has suffered too ; and we have 
seen her here so good to all around her, that any harm to her 
would be a great blow to us all. You have been mercifully 
restored to us all, and out of gratitude for that I would ask you 
to show forgiveness. Do not refuse me, Reginald! Harry will 
not stand between me and my request, I am sure.” 

“No, Adelaide,” said Galbraith, “I will even support you in 
your plea, and love you the more for pleading.” 

Reginald took Adelaide’s hands in his, and kissed her on the 
forehead. 
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“Tt shall be as you wish, dear sister,” said he in a low voice 
“T will forgive her. She shall never receive any harm at my 
hands. We have, both of us, suffered enough !” 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
A SEVERE TEST OF MR. TIMOTHY RAPSEY’S NERVES. 


« HE has lain for two days in a state of utter senselessness, and 
now that he is conscious, he seems so weak and prostrated, that 
the Doctor is very anxious concerning him. It is very good of 
you, Millard, to have come over, and especially kind of you, Mr. 
Galbraith, after what has happened. The result of the trial was 
a great blow to him ; much greater than I can quite comprehend, 
for, although they were certainly friendly, yet I was not aware 
that Adolphus and Mr. Shelman were on closer terms of intimac 
than that of companions. Indeed I think I have heard Adolphus 
say that Shelman held himself somewhat above him,” 

The speaker was the Reverend Mr. Carter, the father of 
Adolphus, and his auditors, somewhat to his astonishment, had 
ridden over together to see his son, whom we last saw swooning 
in the court-house at Ridgetown. 

Mr. Millard seemed constrained in his manner, and replied 
vaguely to the account of Adolphus Carter’s illness, He glanced 
at Galbraith as though to seek for instructions from him. 
Galbraith turned to the father and said: 

“T regret very much to hear that your son is soill. Itis a 
matter of the very highest importance that I should see him. I 
hope he is not so bad that I cannot do so.” 

“No, Mr. Galbraith, you can see him,” said Mr. Carter, “I 
trust however you have no agitating news for him.” 

Galbraith did not answer ; he rose to his feet and waited to be 
shown to the patient. 

“He is in the room behind this,” said Mr. Carter, ringing the 
bell, “show this gentleman in to Mr. Adolphus,” said he to a 
servant, who appeared in answer to his summons, 

Galbraith bowed and left the room with the servant, whilst 

‘Mr. Carter turning to Mr. Millard, said in an agitated voice, 
“Do you know what Mr. Galbraith’s business is ?” 

“Only partly,” answered Mr. Millard, in a hesitating manner, 
“he wants, I know, to question him concerning this unhappy 
affair, but what his intention in doing so is I do not know. 
He particularly requested me to ride over with him and I did 
go.” 

Mr. Carter turned pale, and laid an unsteady hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“T trust, in Heaven’s name, that no heavier blow is going to 
fall on us through my unhappy boy’s misdeeds.” 
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“What do you mean?” asked Mr. Millard, “I hope things will 
turn out better all round.” 

“What unhappy affair do you allude to, about which Mr. 
Galbraith wishes to question Adolphus ?” 

“The attack on his house; and your boy having lost his place 
at Bompas’s of course!” answered Mr. Millard. 

Mr. Carter laughed nervously. 

“Tam a little upset, I think, Millard, I was ‘afraid you might 
mean something else.” 

“No, certainly not,” said Mr. Millard in some astonishment, 
“what else should I mean ?” 

Mr. Carter made no answer to this, but pressed refreshments 
on his friend, and entered into ordinary conversation on country- 
side topics, seeming somewhat relieved by Mr. Millard’s answer, 
meanwhile Galbraith had entered the room in which Adolphus 
Carter was. 

He was seated in a chair, the back of which was turned 
towards the window, so that the light did not strike his face, but 
was full in that of anyone entering the room. Galbraith noted, 
however, with those keen calm eyes of his, how he started at his 
entrance, and how a look of dread of danger came over his face, 
which was so white and haggard that it could not be said to 
turn pale; he noted, too, the immense change that had come over 
the once dapper, sprightly, fascinating articled pupil. He seemed 
to have shrunk physically and mentally. Never commanding or 
striking in appearance, he now looked abject, and the only sign 
about him of mental activity was a look of terror in his eyes, 
which his visitor had often seen in those of a hunted animal. 

“Do not rise from your seat,” said Galbraith, as Carter made 
some movement as though about to do so. 

“Thank you,” said Carter, with a feeble attempt at a smile. 
“Tam not at all well.” 

“So I see,” said Galbraith, gravely, “but well or ill, I must 
have some important talk with you.” 

The wild hunted look changed to one of deeper alarm, and a 
shiver seized the frame of Carter. During the whole of the rest 
of the interview this never left him; he sat trembling and 
shaking in terror and with every sign upon him of the most 
intense dread of his interlocutor. 

“T have been away in America, said Galbraith; “you know 
what has happened in Avonham since I went away ?” 

“Yes,” said Carter, in a hollow voice, scarcely raised above a 
whisper. 

“T saw you in the court the other day, when your friend 
Shelman was being tried. Did you see me?” 

“Yes, once.” Still in the same tone and with the same sense 
of horror on him. 
“T watched you very attentively during the time that the jury 
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were absent; and, I know not what put it into my head, but I 
determined to ride over here and ask you a certain question.” 

The look of dread changed to one of sheer despair, and the 
unhappy young man made a deprecatory gesture with his hands, 
as though he feebly strove to ward off a blow that he knew was 
beyond his strength to endure. 

“T do not wish to agitate you unduly, or to take advantage of 
your state, but the life of a man is at stake; the life of a man 
who is no friend of mine, but whose affairs, through you, have 
been interwoven with mine. A man, too, whom I believe to be 
innocent of the crime laid to his charge.” 

No change in the face—still despair; the hunted animal would 
not turn to bay. 

“This is the question I wish to ask you; listen to it! For, as 
God is my judge, I believe that you, and you only can answer it. 
Who killed Walter Rivers ? 

Then into the terror-stricken face and into the wild-looking 
eyes came a great calm; came a sense of laying down a heavy 
burden ; came the sign of resignation to a fate against which the 
man had been struggling in a fight in which he had been sorely 
beaten, and it was with a softened face, the face of a child who 
confesses to a mother, that he answered, with a firmer voice, 
“T DID.” 

Then he sank back in his seat, and the weight of his secret 
rolled from him and he smiled. A sad smile. A smile that was 
ill to see. 

“Do not move from your seat,” said Galbraith, as he stepped 
backwards and opened the door of the room. “ Mr, Millard ! come 
here.” 

In a twinkling Mr. Millard and the father of the self-acknow- 
ledged murderer ran into the room. ‘he sharp tones of Galbraith’s 
voice had startled them both, and each had feared that some 
alarming change in the sick man’s state had been the cause of the 
summons. But when they entered, they saw the patient and his 
visitor parted by almost the whole breadth of the apartment ; 
they knew that no physical matter had called them there. The 
heart of the father first felt what had occurred. Mr. Carter 
looked at Galbraith with much of the same light in his eyes that 
had been in those of his son, and said: 

“ What is it, Mr. Galbraith ? for mercy’s sake tell me what has 
happened!” 

Galbraith turned to him and laid his hand upon his shoulder : 
there was a look of infinite pity in his eyes. 

“God knows,” he said, “I would have spared you this. I call 
Him to witness I have not brought this upon you willingly!” 

“Sit down, father,” said Carter, with an effort, “I must have 
told you this, I think, to-day, even if Mr. Galbraith had not 
come.” 
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“My boy!” said Mr. Carter, seating himself by his son’s side 
“ what is it that you have to tell?” 

Mr. Millard,” said Carter, “ you are a magistrate ; take down 
what I have to say; for I think I have not long to live. I am 
stricken with death, and I must do right before [ die.” 

With a look of much amazement, Mr. Millard seated himself at 
the table, on which there were writing materials ; Galbraith re- 
mained standing at his side; Mr. Carter sat by his son, looking 
at him with terrible earnestness. At the first words his boy 
spoke he gave a sharp low cry, and covered his face with his 
hands, as though to shut out from his sight the guilty one whom 
he had loved. 


“T killed Walter Rivers. I shot him—I shot him by mis- 
take ——’” 

“Do you mean ‘ by accident,’” said Galbraith, “ when you say 
‘by mistake ?’” 

Carter shook his head. 

“No,” said he, “I do not mean by accident—I mean by mis- 
take. I—lI thought he was Shelman.” 

“Good God!” muttered Mr. Millard below his breath. 

“TJ will tell you all about it,” said Carter, nerving himself for 
the task, and speaking in a firmer voice. “I was Shelman’s 
tool in that matter of the election riot. It was he,as I have 
already told Mr. Bryceson and your other friends, who planned, 
with me, the attack on your house, Mr. Galbraith. It was really his 
fault that any riot took place at all. He started the idea of giving 
drink away for nothing to our side, and refusing it to the Blues. 
That caused the riot. Then I took the men down South Street, 
and led them to the ‘Coombes.’ You know what took place there. 
You have heard also what passed between Mr. Bryceson and me 
at the ‘ Bear’ hotel.” 


“Yes, I have heard all that,” said Galbraith, to whom Adolphus 
had addressed himself. 

“Then came the quarrel between Mr. Bryceson and Shelman, 
and through what came out about that afterwards Mr. Bompas sent 
me away. I had lost more than a mere chance, and had more 
than a commercial position at stake at Mr. Bompas’s, and I think 
the knowledge of what I had really lost drove me mad. At 
any rate, | swore to be revenged on Alfred Shelman for my 
wrongs. I used to go about here brooding over the injury he had 
done me, till my brain was turned, I think.” 

He paused for breath. Galbraith lifted a glass containing wine 
to his lips, but he put it away with his hand. 

“On the afternoon of the—of the day when——when Rivers 
was shot—I was up at Downholmes. I had my gun with me. 
I had walked round the hills. It was getting foggy and I met 
no one. I was out trying for rabbits, just to amuse myself, but l 
did not see one. I heard some one shooting in Downholmes. I 
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knew it must be Shelman and I watched for him. I saw him go 
to your keeper’s cottage, and when he went across the fields I 
waited for at least ten minutes and then followed him. When I 
came up to the bridge I saw him, as I thought—standing there 
with his gun in his hand. I could not control myself, and, 
as I came up and he turned round at the sound of my foot- 
—_ I raised my gun to my shoulder and fired both barrels 
at him. 

Great beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead as he told 
his horrible tale. 

“He threw his arms up and fell headlong down the bank 
without a cry : I saw the gun fall from his hands into the river. 
I turned and went back towards Downholmes. When I got to the 
path by the wood I heard some one shouting from the river bank. 
Then I knew the body was found. I got on to the Bath road and 
walked home as quietly as [ could, and even spoke to one or two 
people whom I met near the village. I had not much fear of 
being discovered ; I can hardly describe how I felt after I had 
done it. I felt as if a weight were off my mind and yet I felt 
that I must go and look at the place where I had seen him fall. 
I made up my mind to do so next morning. I went to bed. I 
hope I am going to die, for I would not live with the fearful 
nights I have had ever since.” 

He raised his hand to wipe his brow and waited a little before 
resuming. 

“The next morning I went into Avonham. Then I heard the 
news. I never had any idea that it was not Shelman whom 
I had shot, and I was going to pretend that I knew nothing of 
what had happened, and that 1 was going to call upon him. 
When I got into Avonham I could not make out at first what 
people were talking over. I heard them talk about Shelman 
being arrested and Rivers shot, and 1 did not believe my own 
ears. Then my horror began. I have had that dead man with 
me ever since. But you know the truth now and he may leave 
me for the little while I have to live, for this has killed me. I 
was a coward not to speak, but I tried to pursuade myself that 
this was the revenge I wanted, that I had meant to kill him and 
that I could still kill him by keeping silent; and I didso. But 
the other man has been a dreadful companion, and if they hang 
Alfred Shelman there will be two of them. They must not do 
that though ; even though I should get well and they should 
hang me, I must do him right. May God forgive me for what I 
have done! Father, try to forgive me, for my punishment has 
been very severe.” 

* * *% * * * * 

In a few days he had gone before a higher tribunal than we 
have here. But not before right had been done. Working with 
secrecy but with energy they caused the confession of the 
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murderer to be repeated to men high in authority, and the facts 
to be laid before the Home Secretary. Before death claimed 
Adolphus Carter, he had, in the most solemn manner, reiterated 
to his representative the statement he had made to Galbraith, 
Mr. Millard and his father. He died without having fallen into 
the hands of the law. A weak young man, made bad through 
circumstances. That his secret would have been safe is without 
doubt, and the best proof of the truth of that is the unbounded 
surprise with which the officials concerned in the case saw the 
strong chain of circumstantial evidence break, and the fabric of 
proof which had been raised, tumble about their ears. Even they 
however, did not doubt the truth of the confession, and Alfred 
Shelman “ received a free pardon,” which, considering that he was 
not guilty of the crime with which he was charged, showed great 
consideration on the part of the advisers and law-officers of the 
Crown. 
* * * * x * * 

On the afternoon of the day preceding that which had been 
fixed for Alfred Shelman’s execution, Mr. Timothy Rapsey, 
Mr. John Rann, to whom he was now reconciled, the brothers Pye, 
Mr. Pollimoy, and ex-mayor Killett, were assembled at the “ Bear” 
smoking-room, where also sat the landlord. There was but one 
topic of conversation, and that was the event which was to take 
place on the following day ; for so well had the secret been kept 
by Mr. Sennett, who had been at once consulted by Mr. Millard, 
that no one in Avonham knew what had taken place. Twenty- 
five years ago Avonham had no railway station; much less there- 
fore had she a newspaper train; nor was the correspondent so 
’ ubiquitous as at present ; so, as yet, none but the officials concerned 
knew anything of the efforts that had been made to secure the 
release of Shelman. 

It had been generally agreed, much to the secret dissatisfaction 
of Timothy Rapsey, that the presence of any of the reputable 
denizens of Avonham at the execution would be an outrage on the 
feelings ofthe town. And, now that the fatal hour was approach- 
ing, public feeling—the edge of its indignation having been 
dulled by the lapse of time—had begun to express itself in terms 
of pity for the culprit. All admitted the justice of the sentence,— 

with the solitary exception of John Rann, who still stoutly clung 
' to his belief in Shelman’s innocence—all had sympathy with the 
victim and with Mrs. Stanhope, and the general sense of abhor- 
rence for the crime was undiminished ; but they had begun—now 
that they could count the remaining hours of the culpri it’s life—to 
show pity, and to speak of him as poor-fellow.” And, assuredly, 
had any of the old cronies expressed his intention of going to 
witness the last scene in the “ Avonham murder,” he would have 
had to face the remonstrances of his fellows, and, if he had gone, 
their indignation at such callous conduct. 
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“What time do’em hang at Ridgetown, in general, Mr. Rann,” 
asked Timothy Rapsey. 

“JT ’ain’t never bin hung there,” said John Rann, snappishly, 
“ask some one as knows.” 

“T was told in London,” said the wanderer Pollimoy, “that 
there their time was eight o’clock in the morning.” 

“And it ‘ll most likely be the same hour at Ridgetown,” said 
Wolstenholme Pye, “ah, the very same hour.” 

“The same hour and no other ’Il be the time at Ridgetown,” 
said Hoppenner Pye, “no other and no else.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Rann,” said Killett, “for if there be a man in 
Avonham as do know it ‘ll surely be you; what do become of all 
Mr. Shelman’s money, and land, and houses? Can’a leave it to 
whoever ’ave a mind to?” 

Smoking-room law is generally very bad law, it must be borne 
in mind. 

John Rann was greatly pleased at the compliment paid him by 
the ex-mayor ; he took his pipe out of his mouth, laid it down on 
the table, and set himself to answer the question right willingly. 

“Whoy !”he began. “ You’m right, Mr. Killett, about my bein’ 
able to tell ’ee ; and tell ’ee I will. Mr. Alfred Shelman—poor 
fellow—ain’t got no more of the doin’s of his money that what 
you and me have, sir. It do all goo to the Queen, every penny of 
it, as sure as you set there.” 

“°Od rot it all,” said Killett, “that do seem purely hard for 
sure. How be that, Mr. Rann?” 

“Because,” said Mr. Rann impressively and slowly and 
emphasizing every word with a little tap of his forefinger on the 
table, “because, Mr. Shelman, in the eyes o’ the law, sir, is a 
dead man!” 

At the word “man,” Mr. Rann gave a slap of his hand that 
made Timothy Rapsey start. 

“Lord sakes, is ’a ?”’ said he, “fancy a sittin’ an’ a talkin’ 
about a dead man as is alive. Lor! it do almost make ’ee feel as 
ef his ghost ’ud walk in at the door.” 

“Nonsense about ghosts,” said Mr. Pollimoy, “in all my 
travels did I ever see one? No!” 


“ Ah,” said Timothy, looking wondrous wise, “I wouldn’t like | 


to say as there wasn’t such things mind ’ee. I’ve never seen one 
myself, *tis true, but there’s never any knowin’ what might 
happen. ‘Tis queer times about for quiet folk hereaway. 
Pinniffer, whatever do make that door swing open?” 

“The wind I reckon,” said Pinniffer, getting up to shut it, 
“the lock do want seein’ to as well.” 

“Ghosts!” resumed Mr. Pollimoy, “there may ’a bin such 
things in times byegone, but if there were, they were ghosts 0’ 
dead men I reckon. Now this ’ere man aint dead.” 

“In the eyes o’ the law he is,” said Timothy quickly, anxious 
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to propitiate his old antagonist; “didn’t ’ee hear Mr. Rann say 
so? If ’a ’s dead in the eyes o’ the law, why can’t a’ ha’ a ghost 
in the eyes o’ the law ?” 

Mr. John Rann, far from being pleased by this speech, regarded 
Timothy Rapsey with a look of great and lofty scorn, and was, 
apparently about to utter some scathing remark, when Pinniffer 
took up the conversation. 

“Tl tell ’ee something about ghosts,” said the ex-fusileer, “as 
perhaps ’ll astonish ’ee, be it who it may; it happened to a man 
as was a great friend o’ mine, and sergeant-major in the eighty- 
first foot ——” 

The evening was drawing in. The lamps were not lit. The 
mind of every man in the company was full of thoughts of death ; 
each man in the room had been brought up in a country full of 
ghost stories, and each was as superstitious as could be. These 
were the conditions under which Mr. Pinniffer commenced a 
legend which he was destined never to finish. 

“This man was serving in India at the time,” said he, “and 
one of the men under him was a wild, fiery, bad-tempered fellow 
as never had hardly a civil word for any one——” 

The brothers Pye got a little closer together and laid their 
pipes down. 

“This ill-conditioned man one day was punished by the 
captain of his company for some offence, and confined to 
barracks. He made as much fuss over it as if he had been 
ordered out for fifty lashes, and one day when the Captain was 
a-crossing the barrack-compound, he went in and got hold of a 
loaded musket and let drive at him. My friend, Tom Floyd, 
was standing close by, and just as-he pulled trigger, Tom jumps 
forward and catches him a crack o’ the side o’ the head with his 
fist and spoils his aim, so that he misses his captain; then of 
course T’om took him and called for help, and the man was put in 
the clink. Of course he was tried by court martial, and equally, 
of course, the sentence was death.” 

“Of course,” said Rann, with the air of a deputy judge 
advocate general. 

“Well,” pursued Pinniffer, “the thing that preyed on this 
man’s mind was that Tom had prevented him from shooting his 
officer, and when the sentence was given, and Tom was taking the 
man to the cells to wait his execution, he said to Tom, ‘ You've 
baulked me o’ my revenge, Sergeant-Major, he said, ‘and it 
shall be the worse for you. [ll haunt you living, and I'll haunt 
you dead.’” 


“Lor!” said the brothers Pye simultaneously, in an awe- 
stricken undertone. 

“The very night before the man’s execution,” resumed Pinnifer, 
“which was to take place the following morning at six o'clock, 
Tom Floyd and some of his mates were sitting together and 
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talking over the affair the same as we have been doing now. All’ 
of a sudden the door 4 





“Ho-oH!” suddenly shrieked Timothy Rapsey, springing to 


his feet and pointing wildly to the door, OH LoRD! LOOK THERE!” 

The comrades sprang to their feet as Timothy fell back in his 
chair, and not a man of them but thought he felt his heart stand 
still, as they saw the door open and Alfred Shelman standing on 
the threshold, He was followed into the room by Galbraith, who 
laughed as he gazed at the startled group. 

“T cannot wonder at your surprise,” said Shelman, “for I am 
almost as much astonished at my own deliverance as you can be. 
Pinnifer, 1 must ask you to put me up to-night, and let me have a 
private room. My own house is closed, and my uncle is out of 
Avonham. Rann, I hear that you have been the only one in the 
place to stand up for me, give me your hand. Thanks to this 
gentleman,” turning and laying his hand on Galbraith’s shoulder, 
“T can stand before you a free man. An innocent one I always 


was, but my innocence has been proved and I am free once more, 
thank God!” 


When Pinnifer came down stairs from showing Alfred Shelman 
his rooms, he found that it had been absolutely necessary to give 
Timothy Rapsey a glass of neat brandy to steady his nerves. 
And in order that he might not feel awkward, his cronies each 
had one as well. 

When he found this, Mr. Pinnifer murmured that they had all 
been in the same boat for the matter of that, and filled himself 
one for his own use. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
OLD MAS’R KILLETT SUMS UP. 
Five years had passed away since the incidents of our tale, now 
drawing to a close. It was a fine spring morning, and, on the 


bridge which was the pride of Avonham, a little group of towns- 
folk was gathered. There had been a freshet, which for two or 


‘three days had swollen the Avon till it had left its bed, and» 


wandered into the low town, to the great discomfort of the 
inhabitants of the quarter. Mr. Follwell, who was mayor this 
year, had, with what Avonham considered great public spirit, 
consulted an engineer, who had given his opinion that the errant 
river could easily be restrained. He had finished a short tour of 
inspection, and was now standing on the bridge with the 
mayor, Mr. Timothy Rapsey (who had been seeking practical in- 
formation), Wolstenholme and Hoppenner Pye, old Mas’r Killett 
and his son, and Mr. Pollimoy. Business having been disposed of, 
the visitor had been asking questions in his turn, A lady and 
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gentleman rode across the bridge and received a general salutation 
from the cronies. 

“Who is that?” asked the engineer. 

“That’s Mr. Galbraith,” answered Timothy, who looked a little 
older, but whose tongue seemed as active as ever, “he’s the 
richest man about here anyhow. He lives in that house by the 
river, ‘The Coombes’; come from America about six years ago. 
Married Mr. Bompas’s eldest daughter. ‘There was three friends, 
—him and Mr. Bryceson and Mr. Markham—and they married 
three sisters. Married here at St. Hildegarde’s—all on one day, 
they was. Never was such a weddin’ known in Avonham, was 
there Mas’r Killett ?” 

“ Never in all my days,” said the old man, still hale enough to 

walk about supported by his son’s strong arm. 

“ Do they all live here ?” asked the stranger. 

“ They’ ve all got houses here, and up to London, too; main rich 
they be all of ’em.’ 

“Ay, but Mr. Galbraith ’ll sure be the richest ; look at what 
Mr. Shelman left ’un,” said Timothy. 

“Who was he?” 

“ Well,” said Killett the younger, “he was the nephew of our 
banker here, and he had a narrow escape of bein’ hung for 
murder, an’ this Mr. Galbraith he found out the one as had done 
it, and got Mr. Shelman off. It made a great stir at the time 
here.” 

“ | remember it,” said the visitor. 

“ Lor Timothy,” said Wolstenholme Pye, “you was frightened 
that afternoon Mr. Shelman come into the ‘Bear, after he was let 
out.” 

“Timothy,” said Hoppenner Pye, “ you was real terrified that 
afternoon.” 

“Ah, don't ’ee bring up that now,” said Timothy, “you was 
pretty nigh as bad.” 

“Then,” resumed Killett, “ Mr. Shelman, he left the place and 
went abroad ; but he was a good deal shook by what had happened, 
and he died about two year ago. He left his pr operty mostly to 
this Mr. Galbraith, out o’ oratitude for him ’a savin’ his life ; and 
he couldn’ t’a left it to a better man, for if evera man made a “good 
use 0’ money, ‘tis Mr. Galbraith.” 

“Tis for sure,” said old Mas’r Killett, “ he’ve quite took Mrs. 
Stanhope’s place since she lived away. Poor thing, ’a could never 
bide in the place after poor Mr. Rivers was shot, as was goin’ to 
marry her. They don’t come here often. Mrs. Stanhope I called 
her, but ’twas from usin’ her name when she lived here.” 

“ Mrs. Wilding she is now,” said the mayor, “she married a halt- 
brother o’ Mr. Galbraith about a year ago. Old friends they was, 
so Doctor Mompesson said.” 

“Mr. Galbraith ll be our member, I reckon, when Sir Headingly 
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Cann gives up,” said Mr. Pollimoy. “ Well, in all my travelling 
1 never met a better man, an’ he shall have my vote, which ever 
side he’s on.” 

“No, no,” said young Killett, Mr. Galbraith’s none for politics, 
‘twill be Mr. Bryceson, and a nice, merry, affable gentleman he is 
too.” 

“Things have altered since them gentlemen came here first,” 
said Wolstenholme Pye. 

“Since they came first there’s been some alterations here,” said 
Hoppenner. 

“ Aye, there has,” said Timothy ; “lawk, there’s Mr. Galbraith’s 
black gentleman gone into the chemist’s. Now I wonder if any o’ 
the children are ill?” 

“Aye,” said old Mas’r Killett, “there’s always changes goin’ 
on in life, and always will be. Life’s somethin’ like this ‘ere river 
of ourn, my friends. Even that don’t allus run alike. Sometimes 
its clear, and smooth, and sparkling as can be, and sometimes its 
all of a moil and fret. Us old men can see it, and I can tell ’ce 
I've often stood on this bridge and thought it out. I baint a 
quick thinker, an’ my ideas is a morsel old-fashioned ; but I'll 
pound it as the wisest ‘ll agree wi’ me when [ tell him that 
life goos on pretty much as Avon flows.” 


THE END. 
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THE GOLDEN SHOWER. 





WHEN Jove came down to earth of old, 
The hapless Danaé wooing, 

He round him poured a shower of gold 
And wrought the maid's undoing 

The glist’ning beams of golden light 

Fell on the ouard’ s too ready sight, 
And, neath their blinding ray, 

Their eyes were dimmed, their thoughts were dazed, 

With vacant look they round them gazed, 


But gazed another way. 


The portress old, her apron raised 
To shade her from the shining 
Before her face, and looked amazed, 
It had a golden lining ; 
A golden key was in the lock, 
The bolts flew back with sudden shock, 
The door wide open swung 
The wond’ring handmaids moe aghast, 
For round their feet so thick and fast 
The ruddy metal rung. 


And e’en the maiden was not coy, 
When gold was cast around her, 

But smiled and sigh’d and press’d with joy 
The golden chain that bound her ; 

The golden zone that round her waist 

In rapturous love her form embrac’d 
Within its shining fold ; 

With so much wealth around her spilt 

Her yielding bliss seem’d less of guilt, 
Though deeply tinged with gold. 


To hide the blushes of her cheek 
She drew her robe above her, 

Alas! how could a maiden weak 

Resist such wealthy lover : 


THE GOLDEN SHOWER. 


While round her fell the golden shower 

How frail was virtue to its power, 
When with her pleasure blent ; 

A golden shaft wing’d swift its flight 

And pierced poor virtue’s stole of white 
And love slipt through the rent. 


Thus, thus it was, the good red gold 
In clouds around him shedding, 
The mighty Jove in days of old 
Kept first a golden wedding : 
And thus, as in the Eastern tale, 
A golden purse will never fail 
To thrust all else aside ; 
Who highest pays the piper’s pains 
Is sure to get the sweetest strains 
And sure to win the bride. 


Oh! never need a lover bold 

To lady’s window clamber, 
But get a key of massive gold, 

"Twill soon unlock her chamber : 
Or would he woo that virtuous dame 
By mortals known as Mistress Fame, 

But bring the metal bright, 
Though in his head he has not half 
The brains of Aaron’s golden calf, 

Poor Fame is ravished quite. 


The meanest piece of common clay, 
So wealth it is not scant in, 

Shines forth in this our golden day 
A work chryselephantine : 

But all too. true the poet hath told 
That “every door is barr’d with gold:” 
Though hard he may have striven, 
The poor may toil from day to day, 
The golden rule holds good alway, 

To him that hath is given. 


But oh! alas! how oft a draught 
From golden goblet streaming, 
To poison turns as soon as quaff d, 

And pleases but in seeming : 
How oft a dame with vice’s taint 
Wore golden glory like saint 
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THE GOLDEN SHOWER. 


While wealth around her roll’d, 
But when the golden noon is past 
She finds too surely “ All” at last, 
“ That glisters is not gold.” 


Oh! sad ’tis when the cold, cold earth 
Has hid from those that love it, 
All that is left of true hearts’ worth : 
And in the mound above it 
The golden flowers that deck the grass 
And sunlight’s gold, are all it has 
Of earth—but still there glows on high 
A rest which gold can never buy, 
Where freed from stain of sorrow, 
The just, the noble, weak and poor, 
May meet upon the golden floor 
When breaks the golden morrow. 


W. HENRY JEWITT. 







































INFANT “ CRAMMING.” 





ir is only of late years that a very peculiar application of the 
verb “to cram” has been brought into general use. When the 
questionable competition system came first into operation, it was 
found necessary that young men, in spite of their high educa- 
tion, in order to enable them to attack the multitude of subjects 
in which they are now generally examined for all public appoint- 
ments, should be “coached” up by a master or professor— 
vulgarly called a “crammer,’—by which their brains were 
stuffed or crammed with a vast amount of utterly useless and 
merely superficial knowledge, just to help them to stumble 
through the examination, but which would be probably entirely 
forgotten after the examination was over; or, even if remem- 
bered, would possibly be found to be absolutely of no utility 
whatever in after life. Still, whilst competitive examination 
continues to be the prevailing mania of the day—for mania it 
certainly is—“cramming”’ in all its glory will, of course, con- 
tinue. So far as the objectionable system is applied to persons 
of sufficiently mature age to be able to judge for themselves 
and think for themselves, nobody perhaps has any right to 
complain ; they do it of their own free will, for their own 
purposes, and they possibly sometimes gain their ends thereby. 
What, however, every feeling person has a perfect right to 
object to strongly is the introduction of this most questionable 
style of teaching (alias “cramming”) into our Elementary 
Schools, where all the children are treated alike, the quick 
and the clever, the slow and the stupid, all equally urged on, 
‘whether they have the capacity or not, in order that the 
teachers may earn the Government Grant in obedience to the 
Revised Code of the Education Department, the principles of 
which have been denounced again and again, as not seldom pro- 
ducing more harm than good, and serving only to degrade the 
higher aims of true education; and the consequences of such 
an ill-judged system have been, over and over again, proved to 
be disastrous in the extreme to the health, mental and bodily, 
of young children. So patent has this become that the singular 
question has frequently been asked, “Is not the cramming system, 
as applied to young children, not only highly inexpedient, but 
VOL, XI, LL 
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absolutely dangerous to life and brain?” And so far back as 
March last, a meeting was held in Exeter Hall, Lord Shaftesbury 
in{the chair, for the express purpose of “protesting against the 
existing over-pressure in Elementary Schools” ; and amongst the 
speakers was a gentleman whose name and opinion would be 
of very great weight on any question of brain work or brain 
pressure—namely, Dr. Forbes Winslow. This gentleman moved 
a resolution which we give entire :—“ That in the opinion of 
this meeting a serious amount of over-pressure, injurious to the 
health and education of the people, exists in the Public Ele- 
mentary Schools of the country, and demands the continued and 
serious attention of Her Majesty’s Government.” The resolution 
then goes on to condemn the Revised Code, adding that, “if the 
recent changes even alleviate, they will not remove, this over- 
pressure.” Other resolutions were also passed at the same 
meeting, all strongly condemning the excessive brain-pressure 
exercised in the schools, and deprecating the Code generally, 
especially the inelastic conditions under which the Education 
Grant is administered, the excessive demands of the Code itself, 
and the defects of inspection, One speaker, condemning the 
classification system, used the following remarkable words :— 
“Ingenious cruelty could not have provided a more ruinous 
system than that of payment by results. All the children 
were ground upon the same grindstone, without reference to 
their capacity; and accordingly, as they were ground up, or 
ground down, to the very same level, so was the percentage of 
public money handed over.” 

Another point was also insisted on, and that was the absurdity 
of classifying according to age instead of ability. If placed 
according to ability, much useless over-brain-work would be 
undoubtedly saved, for it would follow that, where a child was 
found to be of a low order of intellect, “cramming” and over- 
pressure would be futile, and therefore not attempted, as being 
simply loss of time: but, if the classification is by age only, it 
follows that all constituting a particular class, bright or stupid, 
are to be crammed exactly alike whether they can bear it or not, 
and the consequence must be that, whilst the intelligent advance 
rapidly, the dullards break down entirely. It is quite clear that 
such a system, added to the injurious principle of payment by 
results, can be productive of little else than disaster. 

From Exeter Hall this question of “infant cramming” found 
its way into the House of Commons; and it will be remembered 
that Mr. Stanley Leighton brought forward a motion to the 
effect that “children under seven” should not be presented for 
examination; that greater liberty should be given to teachers to 
classify according to abilities and acquirements, and not age only; 
that a large share of the Grant should depend on attendance, 
and a smaller on individual examinations; and that “the ex- 
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isting over-pressure was killing not only the children but the 
teachers as well!’? The motion, however, was lost, by a 
majority of forty-nine only. One point, in this admirable 
motion, must strike all readers as illustrating the ridiculous and 
favourite mania of the present day—examinations; and that is, 
“that no child wnder seven should be presented for examination.” 
That such an absurdity should be even possible is almost an 
outrage on common sense, when we remember that a “child 
under seven” is generally little more than a big baby in petti- 
coats tumbling about the floor of the nursery, or running about 
the fields picking daisies and buttercups. If anything was re- 
quired to bring contempt and ridicule upon the system, it is such 
exquisite pedantry and affectation as this. 

The concluding words of Mr. Leighton’s motion may be 
received with the smile of unbelief, but they are unfortunately 
only too true. That pupils and teachers are really “killed” by 
this terrible over-pressure, let the following painful facts speak 
for themselves, should any doubt be entertained on the 
subject :-— 

During the past few months no fewer than six children and 
one adult have met untimely deaths solely from over-work, in 
one or other of our Public Elementary Schools—or, in other 
words, from “ cramming”; and what makes matters far worse is 
that one of the children, and the one adult, committed suicide ! 
One of these little ones, in the terrible delirium of brain fever, 
continually called out, with every expression of mental pain and 
distress, “Oh! I can’t do it, teacher, indeed I can’t” ; alluding, 
of course, to the long lesson or difficult sum given to her to do. 
Another little girl, attending a board school in Warwickshire, 
had long complained of bad head-aches, occasioned by her un- 
reasonably heavy lessons, till at last she became alarmingly ill, 
and died before aid could reach her of rapid inflammation of the 
brain. Then a little boy, aged seven, died in a fit brought on by 
an attack of brain fever, during which his mind continually 
wandered back to his school and his lessons, often exclaiming 
piteously against the hard work he could not do. But the last 
_ two in this most dismal catalogue are those who terminated their 
lives with their own hands. One, an intelligent boy of eleven, 
attending a board school in Surrey, hanged himself, his mind 
having totally given way owing to the severe mental strain to 
which he had been exposed in his earnest endeavours to pass an 
examination under the Revised Code; and, having failed, it is 
supposed that, in a fit of utter despondency and mental prostra- 
tion, his senses left him, and he committed the mad act. There 
is something peculiarly shocking in the mere thought that it was 
even possible for the mind of a bright, clever boy to be so fear- 
fully warped, or more strictly, destroyed altogether, as to induce 
him to end his earthly distresses by taking, with his own hand, 
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that most precious gift of the Divine Creator—life; and this 
solely because the Revised Code requires an almost impossible 
service from those who fall under its harsh, ill-judged, and 
unreasonable rules. 

The other suicide wasa clever promising young man of twenty- 
eight, holding the important post of Assistant Inspector in East 
Kent. According to the published reports, this gentleman put a 
period to his existence by cutting his throat at Canterbury in 
June last; and it came out at the inquest that the excessive 
over-work to which he was subjected, and the harassing and con- 
tinuous nature of his duties, occasioned a complete break down 
of his intellect, and the loss, by his own hand, of what might 
have proved a valuable and useful life. 

These seven deaths are all the public have heard of officially ; 
—but who shall say how many more children there may have 
been who have succumbed to brain fever, or nervous debility, 
entirely attributable—though not even suspected at the time— 
to over-work and school cramming ? 

If over-work and “infant cramming” is to occasion—not death 
alone—but death in so deplorable a form as suicide, one after 
another as stated, surely it is high time for the expression of a 
strong public opinion on a state of things so truly lamentable. 
The question, indeed, of “infant cramming” has been lately 
forced upon the notice of the public generally, and the London 
School Board in particular, first by an admirable and feeling letter 
addressed to the Education Department by Dr. Borham, M.D., on 
this interesting subject, and secondly by a most graphic report 
by Dr. Crichton Browne, which certainly gives a most startling 
account of the injury to health caused, not only by excessive 
education, but by excessive education of weak, sickly, and ill-fed 
children, such as are so commonly found, in vast numbers, in all 
our large and over-populated cities. Both documents agree in 
establishing the fact—denied, of course, by the “authorities "— 
of the undoubted existence of over-pressure in all our Public 
Elementary Schools, and both agree in its baneful and pernicious 
effects on mind and life. The short-sighted, stupid system—so 
delighted in in all these schools—of what may be called “ tarring 
every one with the same brush,” no matter what the capacity, 
the intellect, or the stamina, is also incisively referred to in both 

apers. 
. e would, however, specially recommend to every one at all 
interested in this great public and national question, a careful and 
attentive perusal of Dr. Crichton Browne’s report, as well as of 
the answer to this terrible indictment issued by authority, which 
is a genuine piece of official fencing, full of weak platitudes, 
unsupported assertions, and unsatisfactory denials of inconvenient 
facts. Nothing is easier than the adoption of this sort of tactics ; 
and it is surprising—not to say amusing—how these bold asser- 
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tions and flat denials go down with the unthinking and unreflect- 
ing public: “Oh! but I read it myself in the official reply, and 
therefore it must be right ! |” —just as if everything that sited from 
so-called “authority” were necessarily true. Gospel it may be, 
but it is only “ official” gospel after all, and every intelligent and 
reading man knows how to take that at its true value. Nothi 

is easier than to coolly deny an ugly fact, or to carefully abstain 
from giving a straightforward answer to any query bearing on a 
damaging truth. 

Dr. Crichton Browne is no mere superficial critic; he is never 
above considering small details whenever they refer to the main 
question of the education of young children; he enters elaborately 
into all the grievances and mismanagement to which our school- 
children are at present subjected. In fact, he goes into the whole 
system ; not only the plan and method of teaching and impart- 
ing knowledge, but the punishments as well, especially that very 
objectionable one known as “ keeping in’ ; the practice of “home 
study,” ze. taking home lessons to lear nu and get up for next day ; 
and the over-pressure, or “cramming” generally ; nothing, in fact, 
seems to have escaped his searching eye in this most exhaustive 
report. He has, moreover, not confined himself to the (possibly) 
interested replies of the teachers to his manifold i inquiries, but 
has equally questioned the children themselves in order to get at 
the real truth. 

With regard to the teachers, the Doctor makes this very 
remarkable. statement, “I have conversed with upwards of sixty, 
and have found only two who denied the existence of over- 
pressure ;” that is to say, fifty-eight had the honesty to speak 
out and admit what they knew to be true, whilst the other two, 
like true disciples of the Gospel according to officialdom, either 
fenced the question or denied the fact altogether. He then points 
out a striking difference between middle-class schools and board 
schools: in the former it is the bright, clever children who are 
pushed on; in the latter it is the backward ones, in order that the 
teacher may earn the higher grant. And herein lies one of the 
great errors of the present system. Many of these poor children 
are not, perhaps, naturally backward, but are rendered so by 
the cruel circumstances of their wretched surroundings. The 
Doctor describes them as either “dull, starved, or delicate” 
and it is these children who are expected to do the same as 
the best pupils in the school, under the pitiless cramming of 
their ruthless teachers. One of the masters, who deserves 
credit for his honesty, actually admitted to the Doctor that 
these dull and stupid children not only break down in health, but 
they grow more dull and more stupid-under the pressure of 

“cramming,” until their general intelligence becomes, in itself, 
impaired. And can it be a matter of surprise, when it is a 
well-known fact that, in very poor neighbourhoods, the parents 
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of nearly half the pupils are out of work, and their wretched off- 
spring are nearly starved, often attending school without either 
the bit of dry bread which does duty for breakfast, or the bread 
and potato which are supposed to represent dinner! And will it 
be pretended, by any intelligent person, that young growing 
children, in such a condition, are in a fit state to be “ crammed” 
with elaborate school-lessons and intricate arithmetical problems ? 
A rebellious spirit is fostered in the dogged and obstinate ; and 
if the timid and nervous attempt the work, a blank failure is the 
consequence, and “ habitual headache” is the usual result of this 
reprehensible forcing system. And this, the Doctor tells us, was 
found to be the case in no less than 46 per cent. of the pupils in 
eleven Elementary Schools. Again, we find that “cramming ”’ has 
the terrible effect of producing “insomnia ”—bad enough, certainly 
in adults, but disastrous in the extreme in little growing children, 
for we can readily trace the inevitable progression from starva- 
tion, aggravated by “ cramming,” through the stages of headache, 
insomnia, brain-fever, to early death. 

It was proved, to the Doctor’s entire satisfaction, that without 
the smallest doubt, scores of children were deprived of sleep 
owing chiefly to the amount of arithmetic which was unduly 
pressed upon them, and which they could not possibly do, but 
which had the effect either of keeping them awake, or of making 
them talk of their lessons, which they vainly tried to repeat, in 
their sleep ; and that many of the pupils were reported to be 
either “sleep-talkers ’”’ or “ sleep-walkers.”’ 

Dr. Crichton Browne then draws a touching picture of these 
poor children, sitting in rows on the benches of the lower 
standard of a penny school; and referring to their half-starved 
looks, remarks, with much kindly feeling, “How their wan and 
shrivelled features would grow round and rosy, and how their 
sluggish or merely snappish intellects would brighten up and 
strengthen in grasp, could each of them have two pints of 
new milk daily!” But, alas! they do not get the wholesome 
milk, but eminently unwholesome, and moreover utterly useless, 
“cramming ’’ instead. 

And yet we are complacently told that all this over-education, 
with its over-pressure and “ cramming,’ must go on in order to 
meet the requirements of the Revised Code, and to prepare pupils 
to undergo some “ examination ”—that modern ruling craze: and 
so perhaps many diseases of the brain and nervous system, 
producing possibly insanity, or even worse, may be said to be 
engendered by this most obnoxious and baneful of all systems, 
trying to force an amount of book-learning—falsely called 
“education ””—into minds and bodies wholly unfitted, both 
mentally and physically, for its reception, and only to be 
forgotten when the unfortunate pupils leave school; or even if 
half remembered in after life, most probably found to be useless. 
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The following admirable paragraph, taken from a West country 
paper,* is so thoroughly to the point that we make no apology 
for quoting it. Referring to the whole question, the writer 
remarks :—‘ The moral to be drawn is this: Make the school 
really good, employ a really efficient teacher, take care of the 
ventilation, have the courage to do what is best for each child, 
even supposing that in some cases this means to incur the loss of 
a certain amount of the expected and hard-worked-for grant, and 
over-pressure will be very soon nearly stamped out.”—And most 
people will heartily exclaim :— 


‘A consummation most devoutly to be wished !” 


It is perhaps unfortunate for School Boards that the melancholy 
occurrences previously referred to, and Dr. Borham’s letter and 
Dr. Crichton Browne’s report, should have followed so rapidly one | 
after another, because they will only help to make the Schools all 
the more unpopular,—and they are all unpopular enough as it is 
already, without any doubt. Hundreds of persons detest Board 
Schools because they are supported by rates, which the tax-payers 
provide ;—because they are compulsory ;—because parents are 
compelled to pay the fees for their children’s attendance ;—and 
because—as some are pleased to think and say—they give too 
good and too high an education to the very lower classes, which 
will only have the effect of advancing the children of those 
classes far beyond their position, and thus place them in unfavour- 
able competition, in the race for life, with the children of the 
middle and upper-middle classes; at least so runs the argument 
on a question seldom discussed without the display of heat and 
temper. To put a higher and better class of education than was 
meted out to our forefathers within the reach of all, is one of the 
grandest systems of the present enlightened age—a system to 
which no sane person could possibly object. But even this may 
be overdone, until, through the indiscreet zeal of teachers and 
the unreasonable requirements of the Revised Code, it becomes 
almost a curse, instead of what it undoubtedly ought to be—a 
great and unmixed blessing. 

G. BYNG GATTIE, 


* The Weymouth and Dorset Post, 28th August, 1884. 































































THE SNAKE-RING. 
A DOCTOR’S STORY, 





I SHALL never forget the beauty of the day. The sky was one 
vault of cloudless blue—a heaven more stainless than the “blue 
Ionian weather” of Shelley, through which the fierce sun rode 
resplendent. All day long we had seen the fields of snow throw 

back his ardent rays as they sparkled with a thousand crystals. 

All day long we had passed by torrents that dashed in foam over 
rocks of ice, or by quieter streams that flowed through courses with 

lips of plastic snow. More magnificent than all, we had seen the 
giant icicles hang from the cliffs of the ravine, where the silent 
waterfalls had been frozen to the precipice in walls of glacial 
blue; and had marked the path of the avalanche, where the great 
pines on each side had snapped like matches at the “whiff and 
wind ” of that terrible flood. 

The splendours of the road, and the delicious motion of our 
sledge gliding on its long runners over the frozen track—a motion 
more exhilarating even than that ofa sailing boat before the wind 
—had put us in “good humour; and my friend and I were SOIrTy 
our drive was over, as we entered the Stube of the little inn, and 
flung off our furs in a heap onthe table. My friend, an American, 
William Van Trail by name, was an old acquaintance re-found 
whom I had persuaded to accompany me on a short sledging tour 
in Switzerland, undertaken during a professional holiday 3 in the 
winter of 188—. Standing to warm our hands at the great 
serpentine stove, we continued a conversation which we had begun 
in the sledge. 

“Td.nt agree with you,’ I said. _ “ Cf course in our profession 
we sometimes see odd things. But, then, they only seem odd. 
In reality there are quite simple explanations. The oddest look- 
ing thing I ever came across happened not very long ago, and 
yet it has come to nothing. I have a great friend, whose name is 
Charles Hardy. We were at Oxford together. Two years ago I 
neard that ‘4 was going to be married to a rich and very 
beautiful widow, whom he had met at Cannes. Directly he 
came back to London I went to see him, and began to congra- 
tulate him. He cut me short, howev er, with the words, ‘I shall 
never marry that cursed woman.’ I was taken aback, and 
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nervously made some foolish joke about her bad taste in jilting, 
him. In answer, he moved closer to me, and said in a low voice 
‘She did not jilt me. I saved myself, though she has chosen to 
say the other——. No, it’s no good, Harry; I can’t tell you. 
You would simply think me mad.’ Indeed I might have almost 
begun to do so, for his face was ashy pale, his lips set, and his 
brow twitching and contracting, as does that of a mad person try- 
ing to make some great effort of mind! ‘I have lately had a duty 
imposed on me. When I am dead, he said, ‘take my trust upon 
you. I am asking a great deal, but it is a duty—perhaps the duty 
of saving life, to which you have devoted yourself already. A paper, 
which I will give you, and which you will read in the event of 
my death, and not till then, will tell you all” He then, with a 
manifest struggle, began to talk on some ordinary topic. I was 
astonished. Indeed I had never before heard Charlie Hardy 
speak twenty serious words consecutively—for by nature he was. 
the most light-hearted and light-tongued of men. I concluded at. 
once that the poor fellow had been upset by the bad turn his love 
affair had taken, and that he had got some fantastic notion into his. 
head. I was confirmed in that theory by what I was told of the 
affair by people who knew the lady. She had not really behaved 
badly to him, it appeared. Hardy, I was told, had wanted a very 
large portion of her money settled on him. To this she had 
objected, and had finally refused to marry him. As Hardy was. 
the least mercenary of men, I could not entirely believe this. 
explanation. But, on the other hand, he was very touchy, and 
would certainly have deeply resented anything which looked 
like distrust. I have not seen Hardy since, for he went abroad 
soon after, but I hear from him every now and then, and he seems 
to have quite got over his disappointment, for he never mentions. 
the subject. He spent last winter in Switzerland, and he is here 
again this year. I should not wonder if I heard from him in a 
day or two, proposing some plan for meeting. If so, I shall make: 
him open the wretched little envelope he gave me, and we will 
have a good laugh over his attempt at melodrama. It’s in my 
despatch-box now; and I have half a mind to take the law into. 
my own hands at once.” 
' “Don’t,” said my friend, who looked rather severe, I thought. 
“Well now,” I went on, “there was one more queer thing in 
the story. Hardy was a man who could never lose his identity 
—I mean he was tattooed in a very remarkable way. I believe it. 
was done by a Lascar on a P. and O. boat. I never saw anything 





more perfect. Round his body were three coils of a snake, 


beautifully drawn, and just over his heart was the brute’s head. 
The mouth was open, the crest elevated, and the snake just in the 
act of striking at his heart, It was wonderfully life-like. But [ 


am missing my point—what I meant to say was this. Here you 


have all the elements of a very romantic story—one of the queer 
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things which are said to happen. Yet nothing does or will 
happen, but what is most ordinary. My friend is jilted. At first 
he broods upon it and takes fancies into his head; but he ends 
by getting over it.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the American calmly; “I don’t say this 
will or will not end as you fancy, but I repeat that you will 
be lucky, very lucky, especially as you are a doctor, if you 
go through life without any experiences such as | dread, perhaps 
even of the kind you think so comic and so unreal, of the tall 
dark lady, who advances to you and says, “ Follow me.” 

As he spoke these last few words his back was towards the door, 
and he had not noticed that a lady of the middle height, wrapped 
in a long mantle of dark fur with a sealskin cap on her head, had 
just entered. She could not have heard any but his last words, 
for as she stood in the doorway of the long low room she turned 
to speak to the innkeeper. These she apparently had heard, for 
she stopped suddenly for a few seconds, then advanced and said 
to me in a clear sweet voice, “ Am I right in thinking that this 
gentleman called you a doctor ?” 

“ You are,” I replied. 

“Then may I ask your help. Iam in great need of a doctor's 
help.” 

“ Please consider me at your service. Is the patient upstairs ?” 

There was a pause in which the lady seemed to repress emotion. 
Then she said slowly, “He is dead. He isin my house. It is 
two miles from here. I have a sledge at the door. We can go in 
twenty minutes. I want you, if you will, to give a certificate of 
death, and if that is not accepted to arrange with the local doctors.” 

Doctors are prepared for sudden demands on their professional 
skill, so I was not the least astonished at this request. An 
invalid travelling might very possibly have been forced to stop 
at an inn, on a principal post road, and die there; but. that an 
English lady should have a house in a lonely Alpine village did 
indeed surprise me. However, I simply replied, 

“T will come at once.” 

This woman with her deep brown eyes, her soft musical voice, 
and the natural dignity of her distress, impressed me strangely. 
The feeling deepened, as I talked with her, to one of chivalrous 
admiration. Indeed after all the horrors of that evening | am 
not sure if the impression then made on me is not the strongest 
that remains in my mind. 

At the door of the inn stood a handsome sledge. We drove off 
rapidly up the post road. The sun had just set, and the whole 
scene was clothed in colours as brilliant and as pure as those of 
the prism. Sunsets rich in colour in an Alpine winter are rare, but 
when they do occur nothing can exceed their splendour. To the 
east the line of snow-clad hills that shut in the valley—faintly 
flushed with the ruddy light, was outlined against a sky of deep 
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greenish-blue ; to the west the heaven was crimson and the snow 
looked dark against it; and close to the mountain ridge, where 
the colour was deepest, shone out the evening star. The moon 
was rising, but the snow-fields had not yet felt the flood of her 
cold rays, and still glowed with reflections from the west, while, 
whether against the blue sky or the crimson, the great pines 
stood out hard and black. 

As soon as we had started, the lady turning towards me said, 
as she looked fearlessly into my eyes, 

“T might be tempted as I see you trust me to seek your indul- 
gence, and to ask you not to force me to tell my story, and to 
make explanations. But this | will not do. Painful though it be, 
the honourable course is frankly to tell you the whole. It is 
simple enough, and would only be embarrassing to me if people 
should place an unkind construction on my actions. I am a widow. 
My husband’s name was Owen. A year-and-a-half ago I made 
acquaintance with a young man named Stane, and became attached 
tohim. J agreed tomarry him. My first marriage had not been 
happy, and I looked forward to my second being happier, for I loved 
Charles Stane devotedly. We did not marry, though I need not go 
into the reasons for our quarrel. I was brokenhearted, yet too proud 
to seek a reconciliation. I came here to the most solitary spot I 
could find, and have lived a life of regret ever since. But a week 
ago I happened to be driving on the post road; and my sledge met 
another containing an English gentleman. I recognized Charles 
Stane. He seemed as miserable as I, and as eager for reconcilia- 
tion, so [ took him tomy house. I was imprudent, perhaps, but I 
loved him. Our reconciliation was complete, and we had agreed 
to be married in a few days. When in the midst of our happiness 
Death struck him, I know not how—and we were so happy,” she 
ended, her voice choking with sobs. 

I could not but feel the profoundest pity. Something, too, 
struck me in the story, as like that of my friend Hardy. Was he 
destined to be reconciled to his old love, I wondered, and, if so, 
would he meet so sad a fate ? 

“ Now,” she added with calmness, “I have told you all. La 
woman living alone, have in my house the body of a young man 
who has died there, and who is not my husband.” 

The sledge had gone quickly. After driving up the great road 
for about a mile, we came to a track which branched off, and, 
crossing the stream, led to a little village, which bears the 
name of Stol. We took this road and in about ten minutes 
entered the village. Every one who has travelled in the Grisons 
has noticed how almost every village has one or two substantial 
square many-windowed houses that stand out queerly against the 
small eaved dwellings of the peasants. They are often old 
palazzi of the noble families, who once lived in these remote 
valleys. Toa house of this kind the sledge was driven—a house 
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of some 150 years old, built in a solid convenient style of architec- 
ture. The lady sprang out at once and rang the bell thrice. B 
the time I had found a little case of instruments I had put under 
the seat, the door had been opened by a handsome middle-aged 
Frenchwoman looking like a lady’s maid. I followed Mrs. Owen 
in, and found myself in a spacious hall of great height, from 
which sprung a fine double staircase of polished serpentine and 
marble. Round this hall were hung old portraits ; and bear skins, 
and heads of chamois and deer were arranged as trophies on the 
walls, alternately with suits of rusty armour. The theatrical effect 
of all this was not decreased by the shaded lamp carried by the 
servant. We went up the staircase, and on the first floor we 
came to a wide corridor on to which opened several doors. By 
one of these we entered a large sitting-room with small square 
windows. In the two walls opposite the windows were large 
beautifully-decorated china stoves. The room was otherwise 
English in its rich furnishing, save that on one of the tables 
were set out a large number of vases of Indian gold work, 
such as native princes collect. Mrs. Owen, who had left me for 
a& moment, soon appeared again without the fur wraps which 
had almost entirely concealed her. I saw now that she was 
possessed of a most charming appearance. Her hair was a golden 
brown, and was coiled tightly round her head in a way that 
showed its perfect shape. Her brow was low but exquisitely 
moulded, and her deep brown eyes were set in a face shaped like 
that of the celebrated model from whom Romney drew his 
Cassandra. Her complexion was clear but almost olive-coloured, 
and her figure lithe and beautifully proportioned. My counten- 
ance probably betrayed my admiration too plainly, for I noticed 
a slight assertion of confidence in her manner. 

“] have ordered the servants to make some preparations for 
you,” said Mrs. Owen,as she seated herself on a sofa, and signed to 
me to take a chair. “They will have finished in a few minutes.” 

We fell into conversation while waiting, and as wé talked [ 
noticed that Mrs. Owen wore a snake-ring. Knowing the valu 
and rarity of the true snake-rings, I remarked upon its beauty, 
telling her that I took great interest in such ornaments, owing to 
the curious stories connected with them. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Owen, slowly, and with something of the tone 
in which she had first addressed me. “Yes, they are very curious. 
This one belonged to the Pathan Ameer Khan; he was my grest- 
grandfather. My grandmother was his youngest daughter, and 
married an English officer.” 

This fact interested me much, for I knew something of Indian 
history, and was aware that to find a parallel to Ameer Khan in 
cruelty and intrigue it would be necessary to go back to the 
Borgias. Mrs. Owen did not take off the ring, but I could see 1 
clearly enough. It was made in three coils of rather dark gold, 
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the head consisting of a beautifully cut emerald, with a little 
gold tongue projecting from the mouth. I should, perhaps, have 
gratified my curiosity by further questions had not the maid- 
servant just then entered to tell her mistress that all was ready 
in the room upstairs. Mrs. Owen rose and I followed her upstairs 
into a large dimly-lighted room on the second floor. This room, 
which had something the look of an old bedroom in an English 
country house, was panelled not only on the walls but on the 
ceiling. Against the wall near the door stood a heavy old bed- 
stead of dark chestnut wood. The bed had on it a white satin 
coverlet, and on a chair near was spread a heavy counterpane of 
white silk covered and fringed with Indian gold brocade. Here 
as below everything had an air of wealth and luxury. The 
fittings of the room, however, I did not notice at first, for my 
attention was otherwise arrested. Various old pictures hung 
en the walls, and one which was opposite the door at once 
struck my eye as I entered, and left an impression never to be 
effaced. It was the work of some late Venetian painter, and 
represented the triumphant daughter of Herodias, bearing away 
her ghastly gift. The eyes and hair were those of a Bacchante, 
and close to this laughing, drunken face, stood out the darkened 
eye-lids and blood-clotted hair of the Baptist; for in the 
insolence of her success the girl had raised the charger high as 
her own head. When I withdrew my gaze from this picture 
I found that Mrs. Owen had left the room. I delayed no longer 
but proceeded to the bed and uncovered the face of the 
corpse. I turned sick with horror at the sight that met my eyes. 
I had come with a doctor's usual unconcern, thinking only to see 
the features of a stranger, and there cold and dead, with unclosed 
eyes, was the face of my dearest friend. Till that moment I had 
not realized how much I loved Charles Hardy. This then had 
been his fate. He had been restored to happiness—reconciled to 
the woman he had loved and who loved him, only to be struck 
down by the pitiless hand of Death. A momentary hope, how- 
ever, sprung up within me. Perhaps, I thought, this is not really 
my friend. His name I had been told was Stane. There are 
such things as extraordinary resemblances. This may be one of 
them. I resolved to leave no doubt, and with eager trembling 
hands I uncovered the body. Alas! It bore the strange tattoo 
marks that left no doubt of his identity. There was the snake 
coiled round the body with open mouth and crested head striking 
at its victim’s heart. With a heavy heart I began the work I 
had promised to perform. But it proved no easy task. After the 


most careful examination, I could find no possible indication of a 


cause for death. I could only say that the man before me was 
dead. The more I considered the matter the more I was per- 
plexed. The thought of foul play, though it soon entered my 
mind, seemed as unreasonable as it was obvious. Of course, Hardy 
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might have been murdered by Mrs. Owen. But what could have 
been her motive; and, granted a motive, how could she have 
accomplished it? A poison that would leave no trace I believed 
to be a myth of the medieval poison-mongers. The medical 
books, of course, described the results of a cobra poisoning in 
some cases as very obscure and difficult to detect. But then how 
could a cobra live 6,000 feet above the sea in January? Yet 
though I confessed to myself that it was more reasonable to 
suppose Mrs. Owen innocent, than to suppose that she was aware 
of some poison that was a secret to the doctors and men of 
science of the whole world, I could not help feeling a strong desire 
to get to the bottom of the mystery. I would not believe Mrs. 
Owen guilty, but I would not believe her innocent. I would 
simply investigate the matter. Accordingly I determined to say 
a little and to gain what information I could by asking her a few 
guarded questions. I then left the room and went down stairs 
and opened one of the doors which led out of the corridor. 
Directly I had done so I saw I had mistaken the door, and that 
it was not that of the room into which I had at first been taken. 
My natural impulse was to close the door and retire, but seeing 
that the room was a sitting-room and that Mrs. Qwen was 
in it, after an instant’s hesitation, 1 made up my mind to enter. 
Then I saw that Mrs. Owen was bending over a little table, 
her fine profile outlined by the light thrown from a lamp fixed on 
the wall behind her. I now noticed more particularly the shape 
of her mouth and the thin hard lips. Her face seen thus, when 
she did not know that she was observed, gave me a feeling of 
strong repulsion. I felt myself beginning already to regard her 
as the murderess of my friend, although I knew that I had no 
kind of right to do so. It would seem that she had not heard 
my steps for she did not move; so, unobserved, I watched what 
she was doing. On the table at her side was a little bottle and 
near it something that looked like a small tube, and in her hand 
was the beautiful snake ring that I had before seen on her finger. 
A sudden thought now came into my mind. It came not like a 
mere fancy or wave from that imaginative ocean that tosses in 
every man’s brain; but rather like a decision arrived at through a 
sequence of observation and reasoning—though a sequence which 
had been too rapid for the tablets of the mind to record. I felt 
only that at any cost I must gain possession of the ring. This 
impulse was first; I explained it to myself by some such thoughts 
as these: “She is half Indian—she may know some of the secrets ot 
Indian snake poisoning. Perhaps that ring may contain a poison 
more deadly and more undiscoverable than modern science has 
deemed possible.” I acted on this impulse with a cunning such as 
a sudden emergency only gives aman. I took my handkerchief 
from my pocket—a precaution to which I afterwards found | 
owed my life—and then advanced with long, noiseless strides to 
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the little table. When within reach I dropped the handker- 
chief upon the ring, and in regaining possession of it threw over 


the little table. My first words seemed to come naturally, | 


though they were really forced, and my heart was beating 
violently. 

“TI beg your pardon for being so clumsy. I hope I have not 
hurt the table; I fear there was something on it; I heard some- 
thing fall, I think ;” and with these words I began to look about 
me. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Owen, “I do not think there was any- 
thing on the little table; and if there was we will not trouble 
to look for it now. Will you,” she went on, “write out the 
certificate ?” 

The time had now come to keep clear of any answers that 
would show my belief in her guilt, for I could hardly tell what 
had become my feelings concerning her. Before I could make 
an answer she went on :— 

“T left the papers in the other room. I did not expect you 
would have finished so quickly. I will go and fetch them.” 

The moment she was gone I took the ring from my pocket, 
and pressed the head of the snake against my shirt cuff. To my 
horror and astonishment the little tongue of the snake yielded as 
with a spring, and, slightly perforating the outer coat of linen, 
left a drop of some colourless liquid. At once I felt convinced 
that Mrs. Owen was a murderess, and that a piece of good luck 
had placed me in possession of the instrument of her crime. 
While the question flashed across my mind, “ Was this horrible 
little engine being prepared for me ?’’ Mrs. Owen reappeared, and 
I hastily replaced the ring in my pocket, wrapped in my hand- 
kerchief. 

“Here are the papers,” she said. 

I took them, and while I made a pretence of looking through 
them, I saw her eye eagerly searching the carpet. She feared, 
perhaps, that I might again offer to look for what had fallen, but 
seeing that the ring was not where the light fell on the floor and 
made things easily visible, she seemed satisfied, and turned to 
me putting on for the last time that pathetic and melancholy 
tone of voice which had so strangely interested me at first. 

“What was the cause of death ?” 

“T do not know,” I replied, “and that is why I fear it will 
not be in my power to fill up these certificates to-night.” 

It seemed to dawn upon her that nothing more was to be 
gained from me by soft speeches. 

“Thank you,” she said coldly; “then if you have not the 
requisite knowledge to enable you to sign, I need not keep you 

any longer. I should be glad to know what to pay you.” 

The studied insolence of her tone and manner enraged me. [ 
really had the better of her in every way. I knew who the dead 
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man was, and could guess who she was; while she only knew of 
me that I was a doctor who, having seen something he did not 
quite like, and wishing to be on the safe side, would not assign 
any definite cause of death. And I was fool enough to throw 
all these advantages away by one heated answer. 

“ Mrs. Owen,” I said, “I wish to blame no one ; but I must tell 
you that I knew the man who lies a corpse upstairs. He was 
my dearest friend. His name was not Stane, nor is yours 
Owen. My friend has been murdered, and I will make it my 
life’s work to find out his murderer, and bring him or her to 
justice !” 

I had no sooner finished speaking than I saw what a mistake 
[had made. Mrs. Owen perceived at once that I suspected her, 
and I noticed a slight flush suffuse her temples, though her eyes 
never flinched as they gazed into mine. Her tones were perfectly 
clear and calm as she replied. 

“You are speaking recklessly and will, I hope, soon regret your 
words. But I can in some sort feel with you, for I loved him. 
The shock of seeing your friend there was enough to madden you, 
I therefore can forg give being suspected of mur der. To one in my 
state hard names are very little. But I do insist on one thing, 
let me bring you the papers to show why he changed his name 
to Stane, and why I mine to Owen. Then you may go and do 
whatever your duty calls you in the way of inv estigation.” 

She ceased speaking and so consummate was her acting that, for 
the moment, she had almost reconverted me to a belief. But I put 
my hand into my pocket and the mere fact of feeling that there 
was something unusual there was enough to recall me to a true 
sense of the situation and its dangers, and I resolved to try and 
regain my lost ground by seizing the loophole of excuse she had 
left me. 

Accordingly I said in reply, “ Please pardon me; I am indeed 
overcome ; I had no right to accuse you, nor do I suspect you. 
I should be very glad to see the papers, and I will then 
return at once to the inn, and after I have thought all these things 
over, 1 will come and see you again to tell you my conclusion 
with regard to the cause of death.” 

If a smile of scorn moved her lips it was but for an instant as 
she turned to leave the room. Left alone I was able to 
realize my position. The woman knew I distrusted her. She 
was possessed undoubtedly of some poison, the effect of 
which was to cause death without leaving any trace. Was 
I safe? The sweat stood in great beads on my forehead as l 
thought that that poison might be already prepared for me. I 
was very much inclined to have recourse to ignominious flight, 
but could not quite make up my mind to such a cowardly 
proceeding. I resolved, however, to do the best I could to protect 
myself, and in view of that. horrible ring, I began by drawing on 
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my gloves—a precaution which I resolved would not be noticed 
as I was just about to leave. While I was doing so Mrs. Owen 
entered the room followed by the maid servant, who carried 
a small tray, containing a coffee-pot and two cups. This was 
placed on a little table near where I stood. 

“ By the time you have drunk a cup of coffee the papers which 
cannot fail to satisfy you completely, will be ready. The sledge 
is already at the door.” 

As Mrs. Owen spoke she moved to the little table and sat 
down on one side of it, while I almost instinctively took a chair 
opposite her. Should I drink the coffee, I thought? If I refused 
I should look a fool, and perhaps again arouse her suspicions, and 
that might mean flight before I can discover whether she was or 
was not guilty. I looked at the cups; both were of some kind of 
oriental china and nearly of equal size. The only difference was 
that the one nearest her seemed to have flat sides and was blue, 
while the one near me was crinkled and indented with many 
fantastic knobs and twirls, and was of a deep red colour. The 
cups now stood full and smoking, and the coffee smelt pure and 
good. Mrs. Owen pushed the red cup towards me. I saw her 
hands twitch a little as she did so. It convinced me that foul 
play was intended. So I fixed my eyes on her face, and, taking 
hold of the little circular tray, pulled it round till the red cup 
was opposite her and the blue one opposite me. I then took up 
the blue cup and drank half of its contents, noticing that Mrs. 
Owen meanwhile did not touch her cup. I looked her full in the 
face again, and said, “Mrs. Owen, you are not drinking your 
coffee, I see ; does not coffee agree with you?” 

“TI am going to drink it,’ she said; “I think it will do me 
good.” 

She raised the cup to her lips and swallowed the coffee. 

“That Malay china is pretty, is it not?” she said, with a smile, 
as she replaced the cup. The servant entered at that moment. 
with a despatch-box, and I rose to go. 

“Mrs. Owen,” I said, “this evening has been a terrible one 
forme. I hope the whole of my doubts will be cleared up. It 


is quite possible that they may be.” 


Had she seen through my simple ruse of attempting to reassure 
her and so prevent her flight? It seemed so, for as the door 
closed on me I heard what I should, a few hours ago, have 
called a peal of merry laughter, but which, under those circum- 
stances and with those surroundings, sounded to me more terrible 
than the unconscious wails that break from strong men in the 
operating room, or the screams of the mad. 

I reached the inn by half past seven, and on the stairs I passed 
my American friend, who put his hand on my shoulder and said 
in a kind voice. 

“Tam sorry. Please do not tell me anything about it—unless”’— 
VOL, XI. MM 
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he added with a sense of true chivalry—“ unless I can help you; 
then, tell me everything.” 

Once alone in my room I locked the door and proceeded to 
think over all that had passed. It was borne in upon me that 
Mrs. Owen had murdered my friend Charles Hardy by some 
strange poison, and that her instrument had been the little ring 
of which I had contrived to become possessed. But when I came 
to consider the matter calmly, I found that I had little ground for 
such a supposition. Charles Hardy was dead, and I could not 
tell by what means he had died. I could not declare that he had 
been poisoned when it was impossible for me to produce from my 
autopsy the slightest evidence to support such a statement. If 
the ring, however, should prove to contain some secret poison, the 
case would be different. I resolved to test it. On my way 
upstairs I had noticed a mouse caught in a trap; and, of course, I 
had brought it into my room, rejoicing in the happy chance which 
thus enabled me to try the experiment at once. I placed the mouse 
in the trap upon the table, and then, taking the ring in my hand, 
forced the gold tongue into the poor little creature’s neck. It 
seemed to feel some slight pain at the prick, but nothing more. 
I then proceeded to search in my portmanteau for the paper 
Charles Hardy had given me. I took some three or four minutes 
to do this, and when I went back to the table the mouse began 
to shake. Three times it seemed convulsed by a slight shiver, 
and then without any sound it fell quietly over on its side, quite 
dead. Prepared as I was for such an event, the shock of con- 
firmation was very great. There could be little further doubt as 
to the cause of my friend’s death, and even had any remained it 
would have been dispelled as soon as I broke the seal of Charles 
Hardy’s envelope, and read the words he had written. The 
paper ran as follows :— 

“My reason for: breaking off the marriage arranged between 
myself and Mrs. Morgan was a proposal, made by her to me, 
that we should take the life of my cousin Lord Castlemont 
to whose estate and title I am heir. She explained that she 
was aware of an Indian poison that left no possible trace, and 
she declared that she had seen it used with complete success 
on a person watched by doctors and protected in every way. 
When I expressed my horror at the idea, and threatened to 
expose her, she laughed in my face, and calling me a fool for not 
accepting her offer of killing my cousin, she defied me to do my 
worst. On thinking the whole matter over, what she had said 
seemed, alas, but too true. Who would believe me when I could 
bring but the report of a conversation to which there were no wit- 
nesses? No doctor or lawyer believes in a poison that leaves no 
trace. That fact, coupled with the improbability that a woman 
would make so reckless a suggestion, would be enough to stamp 
my story as ridiculous, I saw that my only chance of checking 
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or exposing her diabolical arts was to watch the miserable woman 
closely. Sooner or later she would no doubt again attempt to 
make use of her secret, and then my knowledge of it might be 
the means of bringing her to justice. This was all I could 4 but 
[ am writing this as a charge to my friend, so that if I die before 
her, he may continue to watch over Mrs. Morgan’s actions. 
Perhaps he will not believe what I have written, but should 
she ever be under suspicion of murder, these words will have 
their use. 

“T have made an attempt to discover what her poison could 
have been. The medizval poisoners believed in the possi- 
bility of preserving a snake-poison, the effects of which could not 
be discovered. Marnville mentions in his work on poisons, that 
Ceesar Borgia was accustomed to destroy his victims by means of 
a poisoned point that projected from the head of a lion—the boss of 
a thumb-ring which he wore. ‘ Yet it was said of those that died,’ 
Marnville remarks, ‘that they swelled not nor died as of poison.’ 
If this be so, I doubt not but that this prince did use in his ring 
some strange liquor of snakes: which, maybe, was none other 
than that Albol of which writes Ahmed of Cordova.” 

Thus ended Hardy’s paper. No doubt now remained in my 
mind that Hardy had fallen a victim to the snake-ring. The 
next morning I was up early, having decided to go at once to Chur, 
there to see a magistrate, and as soon as possible to have Mrs. 
Morgan arrested and put on her trial. My sledge was at the door, 
and I was just starting when I saw a woman running towards 
me. It was Mrs. Owen’s French maid. She looked terrified and 
was trembling. 

“Can I speak to you, sir?” she said in French, and then 
losing all self-control, she went on with great vehemence and 
excitement. ‘Come to the house! come to the house! come, and 
see yourself!” 

So agitated was she, and so confused was her utterance that 
I could get no more from her. 

Though the thought of entering that house again sickened me, 
it was impossible to resist the woman’s urgency, and I resolved 
to go. I asked Van Trail to come with me, and he consented 
readily. During the drive the maid never spoke, she seemed to 
be almost in a swoon. She roused herself, however, when we 
approached the house, and pointed to it wildly. 

“Dans le Salon,’ she gasped out; her face expressing an agony 
of dread. The door stood open, and I entered the hall. All 
was as I had left it the night before. I crossed the corridor and 
opened the door of the salon. There in one of the arm-chairs sat, 
or rather lay, Mrs. Owen—dead. Her hair was dishevelled, her 
dress torn, and her stony eyes stared blankly. The convulsions 
of her death had been terrible. In the agony of the internal 
fires that had consumed her, she had torn at her dress, and even 
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at her flesh, for her breast lay bare, and her fingers were stained 
with blood. 

Van Trail had followed me in, and his voice woke me from the 
trance of horror that overcame me as I looked at all that remained 
of the woman I had seen alive and beautiful a few short hours 
before. 

“You are not to be altogether spared queer experiences, you 
see,” he said. “On the whole I think it is just as well you did 
not drink that cup of coffee.” 


J.8, LS. 

































HERE’S BRAVE OLD CHRISTMAS COME! 





D’YE want to know why mistletoe 
In every hall is hung, 

And girls (in deep abstraction) go 
Precisely where it’s strung ? 

Why schoolboys look so very spry, 
And turkeys look so glum ? 

Why, bless your heart! I'll tell you why— 
Here’s brave old Christmas come. 


D’ye want to know why all the bards 
Are writing off their hand, 
And why this grievous plague of cards 
Has fallen on the land ? 
Why every soul in Horner’s pie 
Contrives to have a thumb ? 
Why, bless your heart! I'll tell you why— 
Here’s brave old Christmas come. 


D’ye want to know why gifts and toys 
Choke every bursting shop, 

And geese are stuffed (as well as boys), 
And corks and lovers pop ? 

Why tips in all directions fly, 
And robin gets his crumb ? 

Why, bless your heart! Ill tell you why— 
Here’s brave old Christmas come. 


D’ye want to know why music gay 
From every belfry rings, 

And socks, in some enchanted way, 
Get filled with lovely things ? 

Why cheques are drawn without a sigh, 
And croakers’ tongues are dumb ? 

Why, bless your heart! [’ll tell you why— 
Here’s brave old Christmas come. 
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A CREEK in a quiet corner of the Thames, just wide enough for 
one boat to enter; a creek dowered and jewelled with blue forget- 
me-nots and golden water-lilies, on whose banks the weeping 
willows grow, drooping their green leaves into the sunlit water, blue 
sky here, there, and everywhere, and the hot, languid silence of an 
August afternoon,—silence broken only by the splash of an oar 
on the broad stream of the distant river, and the occasional note 
of a bird. 

A boat with two occupants is half hidden in the pretty nook. 
The one, a young fellow of twenty, looks the personification of all 
that is bright and manly—and so, indeed, he is: a capital shot, 
straight rider, a splendid athlete, sweet-tempered and generous to 
a fault ; no wonder Charlie Dashwood is his sister’s darling. The 
girl, lying back among the soft, white rugs and scarlet cushions 
of the boat, is a picture any artist would be glad to paint. The 
clear-cut features, soft creamy skin, with just the flush of a moss- 
rose to warm it into life, the firm sweet mouth, and the crown of 
glorious golden hair, go far to make up as beautiful a picture as 
one may wish to see. Presently she rises from her cushions, and, 
leaning across her brother, who, stretched his full length, is 
smoking a cigarette at her feet, says: 

“ Charlie !” (no response) “Char—lie ! do you know you've not 
spoken one word to me for nearly twenty minutes ?” 

“Twenty minutes? Haven't I really, darling? What an un- 
sociable wretch you must think me! But, Muriel, suppose I was 
thinking of something serious !” 

“Serious! You think of anything serious!” and she laughs 
the merriest peal of laughter ; “Why, you were never serious in 
your life, you dear old thing.” 

“ Don’t you think it’s time I was then ?” 

“No; I like you just as you are. But come, tell me all 
about it.” 

“Well, the truth is, ’'ve got in a mess, and I am hanged if I 
know how to get out of it. It is all that racing ; lost more than 
I can afford at Sandown ; and settling up has cleaned me out. 
I can’t bother dear old mater for money; I dare not ask Uncle 
Harry ; he vowed last time I should not have any more until the 
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first of September ; it wants three whole weeks to that, and here 
is old Nopps saying he must have twenty-five pounds by 
Saturday. IfI don’t pay up he will go to uncle, and then—whew ! 
won't there be the devil to pay!” 

“But who is old Nopps; and why can’t he wait ?” 

“Qld Nopps is my hosier. Before the Guv. died, and I had 
learnt to be careful, I’d run up a pretty bill there. He won't 
wait, because he’s sick of the same old tale; and I really can’t 
blame him ; but how to quiet the beast I don’t know !” 

“ But surely, Charlie, if they are necessaries, uncle . 

“My dear child, in old Nopp’s account there are certain things 
my respected uncle might not think necessaries—item, blue silk 
socks, £3 10s.; item,"embroidered handkerchiefs, £4 10s. ; item, 
pink satin sachets—ahem !” 

“ Pink—satin—sachets! Why, Charlie, what cowld you want 
with sachets ?” 

“ Well, dear, you see, the sachets weren’t exactly for me; but, 
to continue, I think I’ve told you enough for you to see if that 
account comes under my uncle’s notice, he might carry out that 
oft-repeated threat of his and ‘ wash his hands of me’ completely ; 
anyway, he wouldn’t be as polite as he might be. That settled, 
the next question is, What’s to be done ?” 

The girl knitted her pretty brows and was silent a few moments ; 
suddenly she exclaimed : 

“T have it, Charlie. Why, I can give you the £25 at once!” 

“ You, Muriel! How could you possibly get such a sum ?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you. Do you remember last time 
Colonel Sinclair was here? I showed him my paintings. Well, 
he said he intended paying an artist £25 to paint a favourite 
spot of his down at the Castle grounds. He said, too, how he 
wished I would do it instead, as he should value it so much more. 
I refused then, you know, Charlie, but he told me if ever I changed 
my mind I was to let him know, and an invitation from his wife 
and a cheque for £25 from him should be mine by return of post. 
Charlie, it is not too late; I will write at once. Themoney shall 
be yours, and all your troubles will be over.” 

“Muriel,” says Charlie, turning slowly round and facing his 





' sister, “do—you—think—Id be such a mean sneak as to let you 


work your pretty fingers forme? No, I’m not quite so bad as 
that. Fancy putting you to real hardship to pay for my 
extravagance ! ” 

“Hardship!” echoes Muriel. “How can you be so absurd ; 
where will be the hardship. I shall stay a fortnight in a beautiful 
mansion, surrounded by every luxury money can give me, with 
nothing to do but make myself agreeable, and to spend the sunny 
days sitting at my favourite occupation painting beautiful scenery. 
No, darling, believe me, there isno hardship. Mother will be glad 
I should have the change, and no one but you and I need know 
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that I am working for you. Only let us lose no time. Row me 
home, and I will write to Colonel Sinclair at once.” 

Charlie doesn’t answer, but he flings his arm round his sister’s 
neck, giving her a “hug” more expressive than any words, and 
then they return home. 

* * * * * 

A splendid mansion situated in lovely grounds, with a park of 
unrivalled beauty, and gardens decked with myriads of flowers, 
lawns of velvety softness, and shimmering lakes, where the swans 
flaunt their snowy beauty, and the white water-lilies glisten in 
the sun. A girl and man are standing by one of these lakes, 
Muriel Dashwood, whom we have seen before, and Colonel Sinclair, 
her host. The latter is a tall handsome man without one bad 
feature in his face, and not one good point in his character, 
Marrying, not for love, but to cut out a brother officer, he had at 
first petted his trusting little bride. He had vanquished his 
rival, that pleased him; she was a novelty, and that pleased him. 
Ere a year had passed he grew sick and tired of her, mocked and 
jeered at her innocent ways, neglected her, crushed her spirits, and 
broke her heart, until no one would have recognised in the sickly, 
faded invalid, timid and shrinking as a frightened hare, the once 
bright, bonnie girl whose laughter was wont to ring through the 
splendid mansion he had taught her to call home. His life of 
late years had been spent in rushing after every beautiful woman 
he saw, seeking to win her for himself; and, sad to relate, fickle, 
capricious, bad man as he was, he but too often succeeded in his 
evil intentions. 

And this was the villain into whose hands poor Muriel had 
unwittingly fallen. 

“Don’t go yet, Miss Dashwood,” he says, as she turned to go 
towards the house ; “it is far too lovely; in fact, such mornings as 
these one is meant to do nothing.’ “But, Colonel Sinclair,” she 
replies, “I’ve been doing nothing ever since I came, and I can’t 
help feeling I’m here on false pretences. When I wrote and 
offered to paint your castle for you, your wife kindly sent me an 
invitation and you sent me a cheque for £25 in advance, and yet, 
though I have been here a whole week, you have made the time 
pass so pleasantly, I have done literally nothing. So one more 
— of cake to the swans, and then I really must do some work. 

ook,” she adds, as the birds come close to be fed, “are they not 
most beautiful ?” 

“Yes; but I know something infinitely more beautiful.” 

“ Do you,” she says, looking up at him. 

“Yes ; yourself,” he answers boldly. 

Her cheek flushes slightly, but she is too innocent to imagine 
evil. “ Thank you, Colonel Sinclair,” she replies quietly. “Charlie 
thinks me beautiful, and if 1 am, I’m glad of it for his sake and 
” (she pauses, blushes) “and—Gerold’s,” she adds softly. 
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“And who may Gerold be ?” For all answer she holds out her 
pretty left hand, on the third finger of which glitters a diamond 
half-hoop. 

“What! are you engaged to be married ?” 

She nods brightly. “Yes, and that is the pledge ofit; and, just 
fancy, he said if ever I grew tired of him and wished to break it 
off, I was not to write, but just to return that, and he would set 
me free without one word of reproach, dearly as he loves me. My 
darling Gerold, as if I ever could wish to be free !” 

“What! you fancy yourself in love with the fellow, do you ?” 
asks Colonel Sinclair. 

“T love him with all my heart and soul,” says the girl, wonder- 
ing to see the black scowl that comes over his face. 

“Some raw-boned youth, I suppose ?” 

“No, he isnot a raw-boned youth. He is ten years older than I 
am, a brave English officer who has won his V.C. He is going to 
leave the service this year, and returns from India in the Jumma, 
when we are to be married; his name is Major Gore,—do you 
happen to know him, Colonel Sinclair ?” 

A wicked gleam fills his eyes. “Know him! Yes, I know him 
enly too well, I am sorry to say. As for his engagements, he 
never fulfils them ; he will break off with you as he has with the 
rest of the poor deluded girls who have from time to time been 
honoured with his love ; a fellow who makes homes desolate by 
stealing the fairest flower from them,—that’s what Major Gore is ! 
A fellow who but perhaps I had better not tell you any more 
about him.” 

“No!” exclaims Muriel, passionately, “you had better not, 
Colonel Sinclair; the man I love is incapable of such deeds as 
you give him credit for. I do not believe one statement you 
have made, and my affection for him would not be worthy the 
name if I could stay one moment to listen to the slanders you 
are pleased to pass on one who is unable to defend himself.” 
And Miss Dashwood sweeps imperiously towards the house, 
which she enters by the study windows, open to the ground. 
From thence she would have passed on to her own room, but 





Colonel Sinclair is by her side in a moment, his hand is on her 


wrist, and he is saying : 

“Stay one minute, Miss Dashwood, I implore you! I have 
something to say that you must listen to.” 

“JT will not stay, Colonel Sinclair; you have insulted the man 
I honour above all others, and in so doing have insulted me. 
Let me go this instant !” 

“No, Twill not let you go!” he replies, and in another moment 
or so the door is locked, the windows barred, and Muriel is a 
prisoner. 

“What is the meaning of this, sir? How dare you! Set me 
free, or I will call for help!” 
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“Call, if you will, no one will heed you; my wife is in her 
boudoir, the servants at the other end of the house: better 
listen calmly to the few words I have to say. Are you ready, 
and will you hear me ?” 

Poor child, she draws herself up to her full height, defiance 
written in every line of her lovely face, in every curve of her 
graceful figure. 


“Speak on, if you will, I have no choice but to listen,” she 
answers coldly. 

“ Muriel, instead of being angry, you should pity me, for I 
deserve your pity; I am a most wretched man! Two years 
ago, before I left the service, my regiment was quartered 
close to the village of Fernleigh. While there one happy 
day I met you, and, married man as I was, I loved you; 
so dearly that I set my whole soul to win you. I came to 
your home as often as I dared, but your blindness to my 
adoration so baffled me, I nearly gave you up as one whom 
it was hopeless to pursue. One day, however, chance favoured. 
I found out how deeply you loved your brother Charlie, found 
out, too, his wanton extravagance. It immediately occurred 
to me the day might come when you would wish to assist 
your brother, so I made you the offer I did to paint this place, 
not because [ wanted it, but because I was determined to 
have your sweet presence in my house. Fate has fulfilled my 
wishes sooner than I dared to hope for or expect. I feel I have 
not waited these two years in vain. Muriel, I love you, so 
passionately, so madly, I cannot live without you ; give me some 
return, and all I possess shall be yours—carriages, horses, jewels 
and laces—diamonds shall crown your golden hair and glisten on 
your fair neck and arms, everything that is dear to the heart of 
a woman shall be yours, and the love and devotion of a lifetime. 
Muriel, speak to me now; but pause before you refuse me all I 
ask, for if you do not accede to my request, rather than lose 
you, I will use other means to make you comply than those | 
have most willingly offered you.” 

Colonel Sinclair stops and fixes his eyes on his victim, the girl 
whom he expects to see cowering before his gaze. But he has, 
indeed, mistaken the character of Muriel Dashwood. Coming 
close up to her captor till she faces him like an outraged queen, 
with flashing eyes and ineffable scorn on her fair young face, she 
exclaims : 

“ You—dastardly—coward! You think because I am a 
defenceless girl you can frighten me. You think because I am a 
woman I am to be bought by dazzling jewels and trumpery 
gold! Were I but a man, this moment I would thrash you 
being only a woman, I can but scorn your gifts and defy your 
threats. But I can tell you this, that you shall rob me of my 
life if you will, but never of my honour!” 
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“So, so! my pretty child, you defy me! It is quite useless, let 
me tell you. However, let us be reasonable ; I don’t wish you to 
loathe me, I want you to love me. I will give you ten minutes 
to think over all I have said, and then ”—he shrugs his shoulders 
—“if you do not give me your kisses of your own free will, I 
must needs take them,” and Colonel Sinclair leaves the study 
and locks the door. 

Poor Muriel! All her defiance has fled now; what shall she 
do! For a few minutes she gives way, utterly burying her 
golden head in the silken cushions of the couch on which she is 
resting, and crying bitterly ; but no time is to be lost; only ten 
minutes, and some of those precious moments are gone already. 
At last she springs up, a gleam of hope illumines her tear-stained 
face. Her brother !—of course he was the person to send to—he 
would come to her rescue: but how could she let him know ? 
Telegraph! No, that would not do, she would be discovered ; 
but the post leaves at nine o'clock to-night, it will reach London, 
where her brother is, by twelve o'clock to-morrow. She will 
beseech him to come; he can be at the station by half-past two, 
by three he can be at the castle. Yes! she remembers that is the 
train she came down by. She seizes the writing materials; in a 
few moments the letter is written and hidden safely within the 
folds of her bodice. But another difficulty arises; that dreadful 
£25, she must pay it before she leaves. In her perplexity she 
looks down, her eyes fall on the glistening diamonds. “Ah!” 
she exclaims, with a long-drawn sigh of relief, “I know people 
can raise money on jewels, and Gerold will forgive me when he 
knows of my bitter distress ; Charlie will get it back for me, and 
I shall be saved. And now to play the hateful part I must 

until to-morrow.” | 

“The ten minutes are over, my fair captive,” says the Colonel, 
re-entering the room. “ What is my verdict to be ? do you relent ?” 

“Colonel Sinclair,” she answers in a trembling voice, “I am 
sorry for any hasty things | may have said to you. I am willing 
to accede to your request on one condition.” 

“Name it; it shall be yours.” 

“Well, you see, I am engaged to Major Gore, and to grant you 
the tiniest favour until I have freed myself would seem to me an 
impossibility. If I wrote by the nine o’clock post to-night it 
would reach London in time to catch the mail to-morrow, and 
directly I feel it has really started on its voyage I shall be at 
liberty to listen to you,” she says, smiling. 

The Colonel stares, fiendish delight written on his face. “If you 
mean what you say, write that letter in my presence now.” 

“Qh, certainly! with pleasure, my dear Colonel, if you wiil 
drive me down to the town to post it.” 


Together they sit down; the letter is written, bidding poor — 


Gerold good-bye for ever, and Muriel rises from her seat. . 
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“ May I take just one kiss to seal your promise, fair Muriel ?” 

She shrinks in horror. ‘“ Not to-day, Colonel Sinclair ; that was 
not my condition.” 

“ May I this time to-morrow, then ?”’ 

Muriel glances at theclock : five minutes past three, her brother 
will be with her then. 

“Yes, this time to-morrow ; and now let us go to the town.” 

Unsuspectingly the Colonel drives her down, pouring honeyed 
poison into her unwilling ears, sees her hold a letter up to him (the 
plain side), saying with a merry laugh, “ Good luck go with it,” 
as she throws it into the post ; unsuspectingly g grants her request 
to drive her to a second-hand jewellers, where “ he mus’n’t come in, 
as she wishes to get him some pretty toy she has seen and knows 
he will like, though it 7s second-hand ;” unsuspectingly accepts 
the gold trifle for his chain ; drives her home again, and is so 
blinded by her vivacity and his own vanity, so pleased with 
himself and his success, he even forgets to bully his poor sick 
wife, who, out of compliment to Muriel, drags herself down for a 
couple of hours every evening. 

* * 

A quarter to three ; Colonel Sinclair and Muriel are once more 
in the study, where he, directly after luncheon, has quietly but 
determinedly led her. “Don’t speak to me for a little while, 
please,” she had said on entering, “ my head aches so,”—and indeed 
it did. He, willing to grant her light request, had sat down, 
watch in hand, and remained silent; but his baneful eyes never 
left her face, and she feels as if she were being magnetized. Her 
heart aches with fear and doubt. Suppose that Charlie should 
be out of town for a few days; suppose the letter should have 
miscarried ; suppose there should be no cab to convey him to the 
house ; ten minutes would make such a terrible difference to her. 
The windows by which she is standing are open, but it would be 
worse than useless to try and escape; besides, she might miss 
Charlie then. 

No! there is nothing for it but to wait; while the monotonous 
ticking of the clock maddens her, and her brain seems on fire. Five 
minutes more of agonized suspense, and the girl, whose nerves are 
strained to the highest pitch, hears what her captor, so occupied 
is he in watching his victim, does not hear, the click of the private 
gate by which she has directed her brother to enter; but alas! 
it will take fully three minutes for him to cross the path and lawn 
and reach her side, and the fatal hour has come ! 

The Colonel shuts his watch with a snap, his harsh mouth 
smiling with cruel satisfaction, and exclaiming “ At last!” with 
two strides he is by her side, has encircled her waist with his arm, 
and drawing her shrinking form towards him would have kissed 
her ; Muriel, with eyes dilated with terror, wrenches herself free 
with a supreme effort. 
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“For pity’s sake,” she gasps—“ mercy—one minute ! J-—— ” 

“ Pity!” he growls; “I say I’m hanged if I see why I am to be 
treated like this. You’ve had your way, now Iam going to have 
mine,” and seizing her by the wrist he presses on her white face 
a kiss, and is about to repeat the insult, deaf to the girl’s agonised 
entreaties, when a strong arm tears her from his embrace, another 
strong arm hurls Colonel Sinclair with a crashing blow reeling 
on the ground, and Muriel lies senseless in her brother’s arms, 
saved ! 

* % * * * 

Mad with baffled rage the Colonel, after watching the hurried 
departure of his guests, wanders about the Castle until at last he 
finds himself in the rooms lately occupied by Miss Dashwood. 

It is bitter indeed to think she has escaped him after all. She 
had caught his fancy, he had put himself out to seek after her, 
he had used his most seductive arts and blandishments to gain 
her, and she had laughed him to scorn. With a muttered curse 
he is about to leave the room when something white catches his 
attention ; he stoops to pick it up; it is a letter addressed to Major 
Gore in India ; it is unfastened, and on pulling out the contents he 
finds, crumpled up, evidently thrust hastily in, a pawn ticket for 
£25, and the letter Muriel had written in his presence yesterday 
afternoon. At first he seems bewildered, and then the truth 
flashes on him. 

“Tricked! befooled! duped!” he exclaims savagely. “So this 
was the meaning of your visit to the jeweller’s yesterday! This 
is where the £25 came from so quickly that young puppy flung in 
my face afew hours ago. I see it all now. The letter you posted 
was not to your lover but to your brother, and this, this! 
composed but to blind me, was never meant to go at all. Ah, 
ha! Miss Muriel! revenge is sweet, and now look to yourself, for 
this letter shall go to its proper destination. Major Gore was to 
arrive by the Jumna next month, you told me; if ever you were 
false this ring was to be returned to him ; I have not the pleasure 
of Major Gore’s acquaintance, but it shall be my business to make 
that acquaintance, my pleasure to return him his ring and give 
him this letter, and my delight to blight and ruin your happiness 
for ever, Miss Dashwood.” 

Would he have changed his mind, I wonder, would he have 
had some mercy, could he have seen poor Muriel now ? 

Unhurt, but distracted with grief, surrounded by the débris of 
two wrecked trains, deafened by the cries and shrieks of wounded 
men and women, she knelt, the very image of despair, for in her 
arms, his fair hair bedabbled with blood, lay the brother she 
worshipped, his brave heart stilled for ever. 

* * * * * 

A dull gloomy night in London, the rain falling heavily, the 

wind moaning weirdly, a night not fit for a dog to be out, thinks 
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General Gore as he jumps out of a hansom and is hurrying up 
the club steps. Scarcely has he advanced, however, before a 
stranger is by his side and a hand is laid on his arm. 

“You are Major Gore, I believe, are you not? Might I have 
the pleasure of a few words with you?” asks a voice in the 
blandest of tones. 

“To be sure you may,” answers the Major. “My name is Gore, 
at your service. I fear I do not recollect your name, though your 
face seems familiar to me.”’ 

“Colonel Sinclair. I have not had the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance, and I most sincerely wish it were under less 
unpleasant circumstances I make it now. However, I have 
a painful duty to perform, and the sooner it is over the better. 
You were engaged to Miss Dashwood once, were you not, Major 
Gore ?” 

“T am happy to say I am engaged to Miss Dashwood; what of 
her, Colonel Sinclair? no bad news, I hope?” 

“When did you hear from her ?” asks Sinclair. 

“Let me see, just before I left India: she was about to go on 
@ visit to—why, to be sure, to the Sinclairs. You doubtless are 
the Colonel Sinclair to whom she alludes; you will have all the 
latest news, later than I have, for I but returned from India to- 
day. I received no letter from her on my homeward voyage, and 
I was going down to see her to-morrow. Tell me, Colonel Sinclair, 
how she is.’ 

“This will tell you all the news, perhaps more news than you 
wish to hear,” and he hands Major Gore the letter written by poor 
Muriel to gain time in her awful distress. 

Hastily tearing it open, poor Gerold reads the missive twice, 
and then turns to the Colonel with a face so full of anguish it 
would have touched any heart but that of the man facing him 
now. 

“T can’t believe it,” he exclaims at last, “there must be some 
terrible mistake, Colonel Sinclair. I have been engaged to Miss 
Dashwood for two years, I have come home to be married to her, 
it cannot be true. Tell me, is she at your place still, or at home at 
Fernleigh? I must go to her at once or I shall go mad. Muriel 
false! never, never. I will not believe it.” 

“Tf you go, Major Gore, it will be the cruellest day’s work you 
ever did in your life. She lost her only brother in a railway 
accident, she has had brain fever, and is still ill from the effects 
of it. Such a painful interview as yours must needs be might kill 
her. Surely you will believe me when I beg of you to desist for 
her sake: do not gratify a selfish whim at the risk of her life.” 

“But, Colonel Sinclair,” pursues poor Gore, “there was an 
understanding between us no one knew of but she and I; if ever 
she were false I was to receive something I once gave her ; she 
has not returned it to me, and, poor deluded fool that I may be, 
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until I receive that gift of mine back again, I cannot and will not 
believe her false.” 

“Was it this, Major Gore?” asks the Colonel, holding up the 
glittering diamond ring poor Muriel wore. 

Gore staggers back against the iron railings by his side; with a 
supreme effort he controls his agitation and takes the ring that is 
held out to him. 

“ You believe me now, Major Gore 2?” 

“ Yes, I believe you now,” Gerold answers at last, in a husky 
voice utterly unlike his own; “thank you for the trouble you 
have taken, it is always a disagreeable task to be the bearer of 
bad news; there is just one more thing I would like to ask—did 
she send me any message besides the letter and the ring ?” 

The Colonel laughs. “ Well-er—yes, she did, but it was such a 
heartless one that, pon my word, Major Gore, I scarcely like to 
repeat it. It was a request that you should leave England at 
once, and that she should never hear from you again.” 

“Tell her from me, Colonel Sinclair, her last request shall be 
obeyed; before twenty-four hours are over I shall have left 
England for ever! God knows all places are alike to me now,” he 
adds bitterly. “Tell her I forgive her, and heaven grant her 
happiness with some one worthier of her than I.” 

sk 4 % * * 

It is August again ; three men are travelling together in a railway 
carriage from Folkestone to London; two are friends, the third is poor 
Gerold Gore coming back after nearly a year’s wandering, feeling 
like a guilty thief, to steal a last look at the girl he loved so 
passionately and who played him so false. One sad, kind little 
letter he had written, telling her she was free and bidding her 
good-bye for ever, without one word of reproach. Poor fellow, 
he loved her too well for that. 

Months and months he had passed rushing hither and thither 
to escape from himself and his painful thoughts, but everywhere 
the sweet fair face had followed him, waking and sleeping, until 
poor Gerold vowed, cost what it might, he would look upon that 
face once more. He is too wrapped up in his own gloomy 
thoughts to heed his companions’ conversation until a name 
' sunilar to his own falls on his ear. 

“Gerold Gore! yes, I’d give something to find him, though its 
precious bad news I shall have to give him when I do; that old 
scoundrel Sinclair played him as scurvy a trick as he well could ; 
told me all about it after that nasty cropper of his in the hunting 
field ; knew his last hour was come, thought he’d make reparation. 
Reparation, indeed! when his villainous trick has killed the girl.” 

“ Killed her!” echoes his companion. 

“ Yes, killed her or nearly so. She was only just recovering from 
brain fever, when, through his schemes, her engagement was 
broken off. She has never looked up since that day, fading away 
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like a broken flower. When I took her that villain’s contrite 
message, and asked her for the clue to Gore’s whereabouts the 
poor child-could not give, I knew it mattered little whether 
I found him or not, for Muriel Dashwood will never live to 
see her lover’s face again.” 

“ Muriel Dashwood !” shouts Gore, springing up from his seat, 
“who are you that dares to say she is dying? Tell me, for God’s 
sake! and tell me quickly, for J am Gerold Gore!” 

* * * * * 

The dawn has just shed its faint grey light over a dainty 
cottage in Fernleigh, and is stealing into the sick room where 
Mrs. Dashwood sits watching her darling, so soon to be hers no 
longer. The dumb aching sorrow written in her eyes tells how 
utterly all hope is over. Muriel lies still with closed eyes, her 
golden hair floating over the pillow, one hand in her mother’s. 
Presently the sound of wheels can be heard faintly, but sufficiently 
distinct to catch the ear of the sick girl. 

“Mother, it is he! Gerold!” she exclaims. ‘“ Oh, mother, tell 
me it is!” Her cheeks flush, and her hand clasps her mother’s with 
a wild feverish anxiety. 

“ Be still, my darling child,” says Mrs. Dashwood. “ Yes, it is 
he ; but be quiet, or you may be too ill even to see him.” 

“Am I really to see him?” shemurmurs, “ Hark! I know his 
step; ah! it is he!” 

Mrs. Dashwood rises to greet him, passes from the room, and in 
another moment Muriel is clasped in Gerold’s arms. 

He lets her lie there ; and stooping down he spends his kisses 
on her lips and cheeks, and the golden masses of her hair. 

“ At last! at last! my own love,” he murmurs. “ Muriel, can 
you ever forgive me, my darling ? te/l me you love me still!” 

“Forgive you! I have nothing to forgive; and love you, oh!” 
She looks up in his face, lying still in his arms, with her glorious 
eyes full of the love she cannot utter. 

“ Nothing to forgive, Muriel! when I have doubted your trust- 
ing little heart, and in so doing broken all my promises to you.” 

“It was not your fault, my darling,” she answers; “you were 
deceived so cruelly, and at least you have kept one of the promises 
you made.” 

“What was that, my love ?” 

“You said,” she replies slowly, “ whatever came between us 
you would come to me when I was dying. It was in the dear 
old times when we little guessed what our fate would be.” 

“Dying! Muriel! my love, my darling! you must not, shall 
not die! Live to be my own dear, treasured wife.” 

She smiled faintly. “Your wife: how sweet it sounds! Ah, if 
it could but have been! No; it—is—all—for the—best, dear.” 
She spoke slowly and with great difficulty. “You are great and 
clever, and I—oh! Gerold! perhaps I was not worthy, Oh, 
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God! what is it? my eyes are dim.” She was getting weaker 
and weaker each moment. “ You must forget me; forget you 
ever loved!” Her head sunk back helplessly on his shoulder. 

“ Forget! never, Muriel! Speak to me, my own darling—speak ! 
for mercy’s sake, my pet. You shall not die! Help!” he cried 
loudly, “help! she has fainted.”’ 


Mrs. Dashwood came running in at his cry—came in for what ? : 
Muriel had not fainted ; but when she opened her eyes each one ie 
saw what a terrible change had passed over her face ; the beautiful 
eyes were unnaturally large, her forehead and hair were dank with ap, 4 
the dews of death. She stretched out a wasted hand to poor “ae 
Mrs. Dashwood: one long farewell, and she turned to rest in an 
Gerold’s arms. He strained her shattered form to him, as if he a 


would crush out his terrible anguish in that last despairing kiss. 
She drew a deep sigh, half of pain; her eyes met his in a last 





glance of love ; a smile lit up her face, bright as an angel’s glory. . 1 Se 
“ Husband—love,” she murmured, “God bless 5 ee . 
golden head fell back, a shiver passed through her, and a lifeless ¥ ity 


form lay in Gerold’s arms. ie 
He stood up and gazed at her one moment, and then, as if oh 
suddenly realizing his awful loss, with a groan of agony, fell 
senseless at her side. 
FLORENCE THOROLD. 
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PART IL. 


AT eleven o’clock or thereabouts, on a very dark and rainy night 
I stepped on board the steamer Waldstena, bound for Stockholm 
across the country by means of the wonderful canals which 
connect the great lakes by links of narrow water, and form 
probably the grandest overland waterway in Europe. The 
Waldstenw is of course a small boat, a screw steamer of the 
size perhaps of one of the ordinary Ramsgate or Margate 
steamers from London. I do not know her tonnage, and when 
her decks are laden with cargo, as they were on this occasion, 
there is not too much room for locomotion left for even the first- 
class passengers. Great bales of feathers, and articles of furni- 
ture, and other goods, in fact, almost crowded out the passengers. 
But this boat and her consorts evidently act as common carriers 
to the far-away inland towns and villages of Sweden, which, but 
for this noble triumph of engineering the “Gotha Kanal,” would 
have remained almost isolated from the civilized world. To the 
passengers for pleasure, however, the prospect of being cooped 
up amid Swedish goods and chattels for so long a period was 
anything but exhilarating. No doubt, however, the hurry and 
discomfort of loading the steamer, the swinging of barrels and 
casks into her hold, the downpour of rain, and the inky darkness, 
made matters look worse than they really were, for we afterwards 
found more room and comfort than we expected. 

The Waldstena is nicely fitted up, and the sleeping berths are 
roomy and convenient. To be sure, the saloon, which, however, 
was never used save for eating and drinking purposes, was 
rather small and a wee bit “stuffy.” There was, however, a cabin 
on deck fit for a reading or smoking room, and an awning was 
spread over the after-deck. 

It was almost like greeting old friends to find the ladies and 
the young officer on board, and when the taciturn one, who came 
out of his shell in time, and his law-student friend also appeared, 
we fell to chatting as if we had known each other for years, and 
prepared to be good compagnons de voyage in our novel 
journey. 

We had, moreover, a welcome addition in another Oxford 
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tutor who came on board, and who proved to be an intelligent 
and amusing man. There was also a brace of young Englishmen 
of the modern cockney school, one of them a shadowy, weak- 
eyed, and slender Cook’s-tourist sort of fellow, who seemed 
nearly always to be engaged in a weak-minded struggle with his 
eyeglass, and whose collar was of the “masher” order of archi- 
tecture. He never by any chance made a remark worth either 
listening or replying to, and, fortunately for us, his remarks were 
few. I set him down at once as distantly connected with the 
banking interest, and the only son of his mother. Doubtless he 
had started from his distant suburban home under the strictest 
injunctions as to dry stockings and damp sheets. Altogether an 
inane washed-out specimen of the young travelling Englishman. 

The other Londoner was a short, nervous, dark-haired, 
loquacious young man, a cockney to the backbone; he was 
anxious about his complexion, and asked me several times if I 
thought he was “getting brown”! A wart on his hand also 
troubled him, and he favoured me over and over again with his 
projects for getting his hair cut! I am sorry to say this young 
person attached himself to me with the pertinacity of an adult 
limpet. 

The first night on board this canal boat was a perfect festival 
of strange and unwonted noises. One would have thought that 
a new operatic work of Wagner the not understandable was in 
course of rehearsal by water instruments of the most decided 
and vehement character. 

The time for slumber was occupied with startling effects and 
weird surprises. I retired to my berth after having wagged my 
head several times to my berth companion, a German, who 
raised his head on seeing me enter, and saluted me without 
speaking with a series of bows, after which he tendered me his 
hand, still speechless, I suppose as a pledge of amity and a 
pe for my good behaviour during the small hours of the 
night. 

I lay down and endeavoured to rest. Alas, the Wagnerian 
rehearsal effectually murdered sleep. Added to the constant clank 
of the machinery, of itself enough, a succession of weird strange 


noises filled up the night. The boat groaned and whined, and 


howled like a cage full of demons in pain, and then would come 
a most fearful scrunch, as if we were grinding away the surface 
of a granite rock. To this succeeded more clanking of machinery 
and unearthly howling, and at intervals an astounding row as if 
an army of Titans, in their rock iavatory, were successfully 
gargling their enormous throats! The prospect of two days and 
a half of this sort of thing was certainly depressing in the 
extreme. 

After the absolute freedom from noise of the ocean steamer, 
the rumpus of this canal boat was all the more distressing, and 
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one hovered between the desire to go on deck and strangle the 
captain or to get out and run away! 

The “ journey to Brundisium”’ somehow came in my head, and 
I was prepared for all sorts of Horatian adventures, but I am 
bound to say vermin were absent, and the night was at any rate 
free from the songs of drunken travellers or the blows of 
retributory cudgels. 


However, as I afterwards learnt, our nocturnal concert was 
caused merely by the progress of the boat through sundry locks 
and the rushing and roar of the released waters from time to time. 
Morning came, and as we had arranged to see the celebrated falls 
of Trollhiitten, near which place we were due at about six a.m., we 
met on deck and found that the rain was still pouring down 
with persistent vigour. One of the wettest mornings, in fact, it 
was that I ever remember. In front of us towered a series of 
locks, twelve, I think, in number, rising one above the other like 
a cyclopean stairway. Up this the boat had to pass, and in the 
meantime we were to land and reach the falls by a detour, pick- 
ing up the boat again at a spot to be indicated by the Swedish 
boys who were there ready and waiting to be our cicerones. 

A good cup of capital coffee and a few biscuits fortified us for 
the early walk, and the male part of the English contingent set 
out bravely. 

The ladies, who had so counted upon viewing the celebrated 
falls, had quite given up the idea, and wisely, no doubt, remained 
in their berths. 

Following our little Swedish guides, we walked on in the per- 
sistent downpour, up rocky paths and through fir woods, splashing 
about in puddles and soaking grass, up and up, till at about 
a mile and a half’s distance, we came upon a mighty roar and a 
fierce waste of boiling, foaming water rushing between low rocks 
crested with pines. This was the falls of Trollhatten, or rather 
the lower part thereof. Ascending still higher, we came to the 
second, and then to Topofallet and the highest and grandest 
of these noble rapids, where a frail spider’s web sort of bridge 
spans the mad, seething, bewildering turmoil of froth and water, 
and lands you on a rock round which another enormous volume 
of yellow spume and river flood rushes for ever and ever down- 
wards. True, these “ falls” are not “ Waterfalls” in the ordinary 
sense of the term ; they are stupendous “rapids.” The whole height 
does not exceed a hundred feet, but the width and vehemence oi 
the rushing waters seen in the morning light that shone over the 
fir-crested rocks was exceedingly fine, and the scene one to be 
stored up in memory for after-years, when by the chimney corner 
one turns over the pages of memory, as the tobacco smoke curls 
slowly upwards, and the murmuring of the fire resembles the 
murmur of waters far away. 
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The highest fall of all, just by the frail and trembling bridge, 
upon which, by the bye, is placed a notice warning no one to re- 
main longer upon it than three minutes, and forbidding more than 
one person to cross at a time, is just the spot for a ruined castle, 
and should be the cradle of a hundred legends. Alas, on the spot 
where this ruined castle, full of trolls and ghosts, should stand, isa 
church which Baedeker describes as a “ picturesque Gothic edifice,” 
but of which I will only say it cannot, save by an utmost stretch 
of courtesy, be called “Gothic,” and it is hideous almost beyond 
conception ! 

There is a large wooden hotel at the top of the falls, and there 
are several timber mills, which have enlisted the roaring genie of 
the waters in their service, and compelled them to do their will 
upon the felled and slain pinewoods. Here we English obtained 
from some peasants milk warm from the cow, and the rain having 
abated, sat down outside the inn to await the arrival of the 
Waldstena and our breakfast. 

And now whilst we are waiting for the boat I will mention the 
canal to which we have committed ourselves, 

The “ Gotha Elf,” a large river, flows out of the huge lake of 
Wener, about fifty miles from Gotéborg, and after boiling over the 
rocks in the falls we have just been looking at, divides at the town 
of Kongelf into two streams, one of which passes through Goté- 
borg to the sea, and the other attains the same goal a little to the 
north. To those daring engineers who wished to navigate the 
former stream, the roaring waste of waters at Trollhatten formed a 
barrier not to be overpassed, and effectually barred all entrance to 
the Wenern lake from the west. In 1793 a canal was cut through 
the stubborn gneiss rock parallel to the river, and passing to the 
east of the falls. This canal is 1,400 feet long, and enabled the 
timber to be transported from Lake Wenern to Gotéborg with 
ease, and also threw open a vast extent of country hitherto 
locked up, so far as water traffic was concerned. 

In 1832 the Swedish Government cut other canals connecting 
Lake Wenern and Lakes Wettern, Boren, and Roxen, and joining 
them to the “ Ostersjén,” commonly known to us as the Baltic, 
thus opening a clear waterway from one side of the country to 
the other. In this gigantic undertaking, worthy of old Roman 
days, and to which our projected Manchester ship canal 1s mere 
child’s play, the solid granite or gneiss rocks had to be blasted 
and the great inequality of level overcome by the wonderful 
series of locks. The Swedish army, we learn, were set to work 
on this canal, and it is to an English engineer, Telford, that a 
great part of the honour of its construction is due. The length 
of the whole waterway of canals and lakes is about 268 English 
miles. 

The boat that carries us and our fortunes comes quietly up, and 
we go on board to take off wet boots and, after pecking like 
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sparrows at the Smorgasbord in the saloon, to sit down to a 
capital breakfast, for which our early ramble had well prepared 
us. 

A short time found us at the small, rather picturesque-looking 
town of Wenersborg, and passing this, we slid into the vast 
Wennern lake, 100 miles long and about sixty broad. This 
inland water is striking enough on account of its size, and to 
English eyes accustomed to the tiny limits of Lomond or Winder- 
mere it is as a veritable sea. In point, however, of scenery it is 
nowhere in comparison with Loch Lomond or Derwentwater 
Llanberis or Killarney ; its far-off shores are dimly seen, and the 
nearer ones are low and uninteresting. There is a perpetual 
sameness of low rocks and pine forests, with here and there a 
small and lonely town to be seen near the margin. 

However, we were a jolly party on board the VW ‘aldstena, and 
were in the humour to enjoy everything. My German berth 
companion, who was, I found, ignorant of English or Swedish, 
and knew little French, was seemingly isolated and dull enough, 
and hugged his big pipe in silence. At last, taking pity upon 
him, I addressed him in my own bad German, at which he 
brightened up wonderfully, seemingly grateful for the chance of 
using his tongue, and we had a good deal of jerky German 
conversation. I then induced the rest of the English contingent 
to lay aside their insular bashfulness and air what German 
they possessed, and it was really surprising what an amount 
of Teutonic lingo we produced among us, and what fun the 
German and we had over the production of it. He turned out to 
be a right good fellow, lacking that bombast and arrogance 
which has made the Prussians detested in a good many 
countries. /n passant, I learnt at Gotéborg that there is no love 
lost between the Swedes and the Germans. The English are in 
high favour in Scandinavia, and you cannot flatter a Swede more 
than to tell him he looks or acts like an Englishman. All this is 
very comfortable and soothing to an Englishman’ s vanity. There 
has been no bitter war and no bad blood between us and the 
Swedes, and this may account for it. The German commercial 
travellers seem simply detested in Gotéborg. Our German, 
however, was from Westphalia, home of luscious hams, and was 
travelling for pleasure in company of a big china pipe. He could 
sing very fairly and with taste, and sitting on deck in the bright 
moonlight with the English contingent in a semi-circle in front 
of him, he warbled German Lieder very sweetly, the English 
ladies and all joining in the chorus. Then they broke out 
lustily in scraps from the “Studenten Lieder,’ and the moonlit 
canal waters and the low pine- -clad banks heard the “Gaudea- 
mus igitur juvenes dum sumus” and the “Post multa secula 
pocula nulla” roared out with great heartiness, if with little 
music. The Swedish respectabilities travelling by the boat 
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seemed much struck with our concert. Perhaps they took it for 
the “ music of the future !” 

We touched at several little towns, from one of which our 
boat was named, Waldstena, and crossing the more picturesque 
lake Vettern, which is a large inland sea too, came to Motala, 
where we got out to stretch our legs and had a sight of a large 
disused palace, grey, sombre, and picturesque, and passed 
through the public garden of the little town. It seemed strange 
to think of this tiny community living in this out-of-the-world 
spot in the heart of Sweden, with its own little interests and 
coteries, no doubt, its own jealousies and heartburnings, its 
happiness and woe, joined to the great world by the bi-weekly 
visit of the Waldstena and her fellow-boats, and knowing of 
London and Paris and Vienna merely as far-off and uncompre- 
hended vastnesses and homes of pleasure and crime. Happy 
little towns of peaceful order-loving Swedish people ! 

These little walks which the canals gave us power to take 
formed one of the great charms of the journey ; it was so comic 
to be able to get out and walk for a mile or so, and then resume 
our floating habitation at will. I had for years longed to live in 
a house caravan, travelling on night and day through England, 
and this journey seemed to smack of the same sort of. pleasure. 
Some of these rambles were in the evening, and I was amused 
to find that with the younger members of the English con- 
tingent they gradually developed into flirtation rambles. For 
the writer of these reminiscences such things were happily past ; 
the age of flirtation was over, and that of corn-plasters had 
set in! 

At Karlsborg, which lies on the extremity of Lake Wettern, 
and where is the strongest fortress in Sweden, two peasants came 
on the boat, and attracted our attention by their picturesque and 
simple costume. It was the first time I had seen the Dalecarlian 
dress. The close-fitting red caps with a strip of crewel work, 
for which these women are so famous, crossing it in the shape of 
a band in front, made two very striking patches of bright colour 
in our sombre boat. The women were evidently mother and 
daughter, and the English ladies of our party were loud in their 
praises of the beauty of the girl, whom we immediately named 
“Gretchen.” She was certainly an attractive dark-eyed peasant 
girl, no doubt as artless as her German prototype, but none of 
the young men of our party, I am glad to say, showed any 
inclination to play “Faustus” to her, though the law student 
could have looked the part, and the taciturn one would have 
done Mephistopheles to a wonder. Lake Wettern, which we 
merely crossed, is a grand and, I believe, in many parts a 
picturesque lake. There is a legend of a subterranean com- 
munication between it and Lake Constance in Italy ; this state- 
ment must be received with caution ! 
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We had started from Gotéborg, as I said, at 11 p.m. on Tues- 
day, and when I went on deck in the early and rather chilly 
morning of the following Friday, we were at last in the lovely 
blue Baltic waters, threading our way in a wonderful manner 
among the host of rocky islands, of which I understand there 
are about 2,000 in number, some of them crested and tufted with 
pines, and others mere hummocks of dark grey rock. So 
tortuous and difficult is the course, that without the aid of the 
poles which mark it out, no vessel havi ing a regard for its ribs 
could venture to steer for Stockholm. Pull up these poles, hang 
all the pilots, and this part of Sweden is invulnerable. Ina foo. 
or at night-time, this passage is impossible. 

Having for some time twisted about in this northern archi- 
pelago, delighted beyond measure by the picturesque peeps 
afforded here and there as one rocky islet slid away and showed 
a sea lane between a multitude of sister isles overlapping each 
other, barring and fencing in little bays of blue sparkling water, 
throwing the shadows of their fir fringes on the* waves softly 
lapping “their rocky bones, and pictured to ourselves how rich 
Englishmen could supply what seemed to be the thing needed, 
picturesque chalets here and there and stations for fairy yachts, 
we turned, still among hosts of islands, into Lake Malar, and 
knew that we were drawing nigh to the goal of our wishes. 

I had heard a good deal about Stockholm. The French 
traveller Regnard had set me longing to see it by his remarks, 
“ Nous admirdmes en y allant la bizarre situation de Stockholm 
Il est presque incroyable qu’on a choisi un lieu comme celui, 
ot. l’on voit cette ville, pour faire la capitale d’un royaume aussi 
grand que celui de Suéde. On dit que les fondateurs de cette 
ville, cherchant un lieu pour la faire, jettrent un baton dans la 
mer, dans le dessein de la batir un lieu ot il s/arréterait.” If 
was not disappointed. The view of the Swedish capital as one 
approaches it trom Lake Malar is fine in the extreme. Its vast 
palace fills the centre of the picture, and the white buildings 
crested by domes and cupolas shining in the sun, on either hand, 
with the suburban residences perched on the rocks and islands, 
and ensconced snugly in trees and gardens, formed a coup d’ail 
which seemed rather to belong to Southern lands than to the 
north of Europe, and to one of the outposts of civilized life. 

Stockholm is built upon islands, and this fact gives a pic- 
turesque effect which other capitals may well envy. She is the 
queen of the Northern sea, and the swift and trim steamers 
flying hither and thither carry her messages and her subjects to 
the vassal islets lying at her feet. 

Stockholm is certainly one of the loveliest capitals in the 
world, as fine as Venice, having instead of the lagoons and canals 
the lucent blue sea water everywhere. She has, true, no such 
wonders of art as Venice possesses, and the poets of the world 
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have not written her praises with such golden pens, but she has 
not, on the other hand, as Venice, her. lazzaroni, her rags, her 
slothful decay, her rot of idleness and mould of corruption. She 
is more vigorous, more lifelike, sweeter, cleanlier, full of the 
Northern energy of purpose, of the steadfast Scandinavian life. 

But why praise one city to dispraise another? Venice is 
a dream of beauty, Stockholm is a noble city, and both may be 
enjoyed according to the mood of the visitor and the condition of 
his liver, which has, on dit, no small part to play in the apprecia- 
tion or non- -appreciation of beauty in nature or art. 

We landed at Stockholm, and went to the Grand Hotel, 
probably one of the finest in this continent of Europe, and wel! 
known to English and American tourists and travelling Russian 
princes. 

The dining saloon is a grand room, and the restaurant, reading 
room, and sleeping apartments are all one could desire. The lone 
corridors are named as streets, “ Bergelius Gatan,” “New York 
Gatan,” etc. The charges are moderate, ~and would make a manager 
of a London first-class hotel stare with wonder. As for those 
swindlers who keep our Highland hotels and take away the good 
to be derived from lake and mountain and waterfall by their 
exorbitant charges, one of those Highland thieves would commit 
suicide on being expected to charge at the low rates of the Grand 
Hotel at Stockholm! One can live, and live respectably, there for 
seven shillings aday. There are rooms for princes, it is true, but I 
expect the charges for them are low in comparison with those 
of other places. One of the Buonaparte princes had asuite at the 
Grand when I was there. You have the electric light, a lift to 
the top of the hotel from which you gain a capital view of the 
city ; you have everything you can desire, and music at your 
dinners if you like to dine at the fashionable hour. The baths 
are peculiar. I did not try them, but I understand that the 
gentlemen, nude as the Apollo, are bathed and shampooed by 
bathing women who are skilful and adroit in their work, and 
who are not, as one would imagine, old Hecates, but sturdy and 
robust young women of twenty- -five to thirty ! 

The king’s palace, which is right opposite the Grand Hotel, 
Separated by water, however, is imposing on account of its great 
size and the noble cvanite steps which give access to it. It forms 
an immense square, and seems to dominate the whole city. Close 
under the fine bridge which connects the island om which it 
stands with the rest of the city is a garden, the “ Kronparterre,” 
where in the evening one sits at the little tables and smokes and 
listens to the glorious band. As I witnessed this garden on 
Sunday night, the band playing ; the moon and stars, the electric 
light, and the gas shining in the quivering waters ; the crowd of 
promenaders, the alert waiters, the mass of people above on the 
bridge, amongst which were numbers of the Dalecarlian peasants. 
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in their red caps or strange peaked cloth head-dresses, it caused 
me to wonder when—ah ! when—may it be possible to see on our 
own forlorn “Thames Embankment” a free garden as this, with 
fine music, happy crowds, real sobriety, and innocent pleasure ! 

The Djiir Garten, or deer park at some little distance from 
Stockholm, has another of these sparkling places of assembly. 

The streets of Stockholm are long, and some of them narrow, 
the buildings for the most part new and well built, and there is 
a bran-new Renaissance Opera House and a handsome museum, 
neither of which, however, I entered. 

One thing I noticed here, as indeed elsewhere in Stockholm 
and generally in Sweden, with no little pleasure, and that was 
the absence of the ubiquitous English parson and his wife and 
daughters. I saw the chaplain on board the steamer. I think I 
only saw one other cleric. It was rather a relief. I know 
a certain Welsh watering place where nearly every vest is 
an M.B. waistcoat, and every third man is a parson! Stockholm 
seemed to be free from them ! 

On the “ Riddarholm,” or Knight’s Island, stands the principal 
church, or rather state burying place, for no service has, for a 
long time, been performed in the “ Riddarholm’s Kirche,” save at 
funeral times of kings and great people. This edifice has a rather 
light and elegant iron spire, which is its one beauty, for the rest 
of the building, which is of brick, is of almost inconceivable 
ugliness, and plain as a Dissenting chapel in the early part of this 
century. The windows have not an atom of tracery or painted 
glass, but are iron-barred pointed arched holes for admitting light, 
and the whole structure is unworthy of a great capital. Inside 
there is a high altar, with a rather fine altar painting; and in the 
vaults into which you peep, on either side of the nave, are the 
coffins and tombs of the kings; above, in the side chapels, are 
other tombs and great trophies of drwms and groups of battle and 
time-stained and shattered flags. One fancies how, on some great 
anniversary, the ghosts of the dead and gone drummers in the far- 
off wars of Gustavus Adolphus may rise at the hour of midnight 
and startle the sleeping city with the echoes of spectral drumming! 

This church is one from which the religious is completely 
eliminated, and one need scarcely wonder to see the Swedes walk- 

ing about with their hats on and treating it as what it is—a 
show-place. The English visitors uncovered. 

A great portion of the inner walls was entirely covered with 
metal plates, on which were painted armorial bearings of the 
dead, a sad and melancholy witness to human folly and futile 
vanity. 

The “ Riddarhus,” a sort of red brick Jacobean building, and 
the place of assembly of the nobles during the sitting of the Diet, 
which stands not far from the church, is not uninteresting or 
unpicturesque. 
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The Swedes seem fond of lifts. There is a gigantic one which 
transports you, for the payment of a penny, from the level of the 
palace to the higher part of the town on the height of Mossebacke, 
from whence one has a fine view of city and islands, the Malar, 
and the Baltic. 

On the Sunday morning in Stockholm, when my cockney 
friend and the rest of the English contingent sought dutifully the 
English church, and our German acquaintance, a good Romanist, 
attended the church of his creed, I went first into one Lutheran 
church and then into another, making the most of my time, and 
wondering at the strange mixture of High-Churchism and 
Puritanism I saw there: a high altar, magnificent candelabra, 
a priest in a sort of black garb, with Genevan bands, kneeling in 
the centre of the altar, the folk sitting down to sing and standing 
up to pray, ete. 

A portly Englishman, who came out of one church at the same 
time as I did, remarked with great unction, “ Beautiful simplicity 
—no doubt calls down a blessing from above—they have not that 
popish white thing—what do you call it?—that the ritualists 
wear.” I bowed, and left my Dissenting friend, for he could be 
no other, as he did not even know the name of a surplice ! 

I noticed that there were many men among the congregations, 
and that the singing was mellow and fine. 

The rest of my morning I spent in sitting in the lovely gardens 
in the centre of the city, where the flowers were beautiful and 
the turf wonderfully green, watching the play of the fountains 
and the many promenaders, the townspeople, the peasants, the 
flickar och gossar. 

There are fine statues, one to Gustavus Adolphus of porphyry, 
and one in the garden of bronze to Bergelius, the great Swedish 
chemist. 

Sunday afternoon is the great time for pleasure in Stockholm, 
and the steamboats, crowded with people, scud away up the lake 
or the Baltic to the many royal palaces on islands far away, or to 
the other spots of interest. I went on a steamer to Ulricksdal, 
on an arm of the Baltic, where are one of these royal palaces, a 
park, and a capital restaurant. The palace was built by General 

Jacob de la Gardi, and restored by Charles XV. 

This was a very enjoyable trip, and we had a good dinner in a 
balcony overlooking the park and the Baltic. The previous day 
I had been also by water to another palace on Drottningsholm, or 
Queen’s Island, where the gardens and park were pretty enough, 
and there are some nice lime avenues. 

On another day I visited yet another palace at Karlberg, built 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, and now turned into 
a military school. These palaces are all pretty much alike, great 
whitewashed barrack sort of places, with long rows of windows, 
and here a dome and there a cupola; they would have delighted 
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the dwellers in our first George’s court, and seem modelled after 
the Herrenhausen pattern. The situations, however, are pictur- 
esque enough, and that of Ulricksdal, w ith its densely wooded 
islands and reaches of blue water, is lovely. 

From Karlberg, with its neglected park, we walked back 
into Stockholm, passing by a “rather interesting church and 
cemetery at Solnakirche. This church is the oldest, they say, 
in Sweden, and if the Swedes had spared their rough cast and 
paint, would have been interesting. ‘The centre is circular, and 
evidently of great antiquity ; but the whole outside is painted 
and varnished, and looks as bright as a new pin. On the circular 
portion they have clapped one of their favourite leaded cupolas. 
At the east end is a sort of mortuary chapel, as I judge from the 
warning inscription outside: “Tank pa toden” (think of death). 
As if anything human could ever forget that stupendous fact! 
In the graveyard is a great mass of stone raised to the memory 
of the chemist Bergelius ; and I was rather struck by the sym- 
bolism on many of ‘the tombstones of a star for the date of birth 
and a cross for that of death. Thus “ Helene von Platen, fidd 
(born) Erskine, * 1848 + 1874." Evidently these Swedes have a 
tinge of the poetic in their compositions. 

We had a long walk into Stockholm past the royal park 
of Hagen and along the suburbs to the noble Drottningsgaten, or 
Queen Street, which begins in the country, as it were, and ends 
triumphantly in the beautiful heart and centre of the city. 

On the Tuesday morning I and the little cockney started by 
early train to Gotéborg, and I wonder what were the thoughts of 
the porter who took our luggage from the splendid hotel where 
we had been inmates on finding that we insisted on going third 
class! Had he ever known Englishmen do the like, I wonder, 
and did it shake his confidence in the opulence of the British 
nation and the wealth of her sons? I, however, prefer to travel 
with the common people of the country, and to note their w: ays, 
besides not seeing the wisdom of feeing railway companies, or in 
this case the Swedish state, for the privilege of a softer seat, with 
insipid English people possibly for companions. 

We travelled some two hundred miles through vast pine and 
birch forests, with lakes and open plains here and there, and with 
very few villages to break the monotony. All the houses of 
Sweden, save in the cities, are of the match-box order of architec- 
ture, simple structures, ruddled red or painted brown, with their 
windows picked out in light drab, and, in the case of the better 
sort having staring blue blinds, no old houses anywhere. | 
suppose w hen a Swedish country residence becomes rotten, — Is 
simply pulled down and another built from the wealth of | 
timber round about. 

Having started at 7.30 am., we broke our journey at a place 
called Falkoping, where were a fair hotel of wood and a decent 
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table at very reasonable charges. No English was spoken here, 
and we had to use our little stock of Swedish words to make our 
wishes and wants known. However, wedid very well. At any 
rate, we were not driven to the straits described by Tom Hood 
on his visit to France without the aid of the French lingo, for we 
were not compelled to 
* Call for new-laid eggs 
By clapping hands and crowing,” 


neither did we obtain our meat and other things in his fashion— 


“ Moo, I cried for beef ; 
I got my sweet things snugger, 
For when I kissed Jeannette, 
’Twas understood for sugar.” 


There was nothing to be seen at the little place, which is, however 
a good deal resor ted toon account ofa hydropathic establishment 
there and its reputation as a health-restoring spot. 

Starting from Falkoping the next morning, we had a journey 
of four hours to Gotébor , passing through more pine forests, and 
at last through a really beautiful and diversified region of ‘rock 
and wood and water, reminding one strongly of Derbyshire. 

Haldung’s Hotel again received me at Gotéborg, and after a 
saunter in the outskirts of that town, I went to bed for the last 
time in Sweden. A charming passage of three days over a calm 
and beautiful sea in the Swedish steamer Bele, when the 
Smérgasbord was in full force, took me to England, and landed 
me, all the better for my Northern tour, amongst the dingy houses 
of Milford Docks and the worry of English custom-house officers. 

J. J. BRITTON, 


Note.—J wish to correct the statement in the first paper that the 
voyage from Hull to Gotéborg occupied two and a half days. It was in 
all about fifty-three or fifty-four hours. 
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FROM UNION TO GRANGE. 


By A NEW AUTHOR. 


BOOK Ii. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SETTLEMENT, 


WHATEVER were the feelings of Montagu Wellington Ellerton 
on the news which the executors of his father’s will communicated 
to him, he had sense enough to be reasonable in the matter. He 
was shrewd enough to know that two men like Lenton and 
General Bush would not associate themselves with any unworthy 
attempt to instal an usurper at St. Monica’s, and the simple but 
convincing proofs of the identity of George Pound with George 
Ellerton were too strong for him to deny. With what grace he 

ossessed, he gave way to the evidence and accepted the position. 

ndeed, as General Bush remarked after the interview in which 
he announced his decision, “ nothing became him in St. Monica’s 
so much as the leaving of it.” Montagu never married, but 
ended his days at Bath, where he lived for the greater part of the 
year in great comfort on his handsome income, supplemented as 
it was by his mother’s fortune which he inherited after her 
death. He kept on very good terms with his nephew to the last, 
and had the good taste to divide his estate among his grand- 
nephews and nieces by his will, which document he drew up 
in a spirit of resignation and forgiveness truly edifying to 
witness. 

Not only General Bush and Lenton, but many of the old 
residents of St. Monica’s watched with great anxiety to see what 
manner of new lord the old Grange had in the lad so strangely 
discovered. Their anxiety was soon eased. All the manhood of 
his father, and all the sweetness of his mother seemed to unite in 
George Ellerton. They seemed to see the old Colonel revived in 
him. Good seed had been sown on good ground in his case, and 
Poynder triumphantly proclaimed him a true Ellerton, every inch 
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of him. Of course, and to General Bush’s intense delight, he 
chose the army as his vocation in life, and my readers may fancy 
him to-day, approaching Khartoum, or assisting to pacify Bechu- 
analand, or commanding a station in India, as it best pleases 
them. 

He always regarded Mr. Pound with the feelings of an 
affectionate son for a kind father. That good man was well 
rewarded for his reception of the little waif thrown on his hands 
that night at Slinkstone. Mr. Pound lived for years on the 
St. Monica’s estate, of which he was easily persuaded to take the 
general supervision, and which he managed with marked ability 
and great success. Fortstown people, and London people, too, for 
the matter of that, discovered that St. Monica’s, with its open sea, 
its sheltering cliffs, and its breezy down, was a health-giving as 
well as pretty spot, and Mr. Pound was able to exercise his skill 
and mount his favourite hobby of building to an unexpected 
extent. The cliff of St. Monica’s is now lined with houses; there 
is a small wooden pier and a tiny harbour there, and the fisher- 
folk are better off than ever, for during the summer they have 
a market at their own doors, and their wives have more profitable 
occupation in that season than sitting on the beach, and mending 
the nets. 

The joy of Simon Merewether over the discovery of his 
niece’s marriage, and the installation of her son in the Grange 
was very great. And Tom Raby, whose love for Nellie had 
never died, shared in his joys to the full. None saw with 
creater pride than they that the boy was worthy of his new 
position. He would often come down in his holidays and chat 
with Simon and Tom and the fishermen, and, by a dozen well 
remembered traits, recall to them the form and figure of his 
dead father. 

One day in the little room, where the gipsy woman had first 
spoken of the secret which she held, George had been looking 
very attentively at his mother’s desk. Suddenly he said to Tom 
Raby, who was standing near, 

“Lend me your rule, Mr. Raby. 

“Tom handed it to him with a bow. He applied it to 
the inside of the desk, and took two or three measure- 
ments.” 

“ There is a secret drawer in here,” he said tapping at the back 
of it with the end of the rule. 

Tom examined it with some interest. “ How does it open, Mr. 
George ?” asked he. 

George was pulling at one or two of the pieces of wood 
forming the divisions of the desk. Suddenly, as he lifted one, 
a sharp click was heard, and a piece of mahogany with a 
spring behind it flew out into the desk, and uncovered a 
drawer which it had concealed for years. George opened 
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this. There were papers init. He took them out and handed 
them to old Simon Merewether, who put them back into his 
hand. 

“They were your mother’s, my dear,” said he; “ you have the 
greatest right to them.” 

George opened them. 

“They are copies of the papers the gipsy woman gave Mr, 
Lenton,” said he. 

Tom took them reverently from his hands and looked them 
over. The tears stood in his eyes. 

“They are, Mr. George,” he said ; “and I and Simon have sat in 
this room hundreds of times, and leaned on this very desk, and 
scores of times have talked of your mother and wondered over her 
fate. And here in this room and within a few inches of our 
hands has been her secret, lying all the time waiting for her own 
son to find its hiding-place. The ways of God are past finding 
out!” 

For many years at regatta-time the Pinfolds used to camp 
at St. Monica’s, and never failed to receive a visit from the 
Grange. To Rachel, indeed, George offered the shelter of 
a comfortable house for her declining years; but she shook 
her head. 

“T have had the sky for a roof too-long,” she said ; “ you have 
a good heart, and if my people need help of the Gorgio, it is to 
you and yours that they will come; but I will not leave them. 
The money and the horses which you have given to the tribe will 
make us rich now, but our feet may not tarry long in one 
place.” 

When Mr. Pound left Slinkstone, Bill Giggings was inconsol- 
able, and his spirits became so low that old Peter had an easy 
time of it, and defeated him all along the line every day for 
a week ; at the end of that time Poynder found him asleep outside 
the front door of the Grange one afternoon. Peace was made 
with the Slinkstone authorities, and he was received and cared 
for. He took hugely to the sea, and showed so much interest in 
boats and boating that he was in a state of chronic sea-sickness 
for some time. His persistence greatly pleased Tom Raby, who 
took him into his yard, exercised a kind but firm sway over him, 
and made a man of him. Nowadays Mr. William Giggings, of 
St. Monica’s, will turn you out as smart a regatta galley, fishing 
smack, or galley punt as any builder round the coast. He 1s 
reckoned as wide-awake a man as anyone knows of, and 
regularly twice a year gives a bountiful feast to the children m 
the two unions of Fortstown and Slinkstone, which latter place 
he visits for the purpose. 

Poynder roamed about St. Monica’s hatted and with much 
dignity for years. When he lay in his last illness he desired that 
his young master should visit him in the new uniform of his first 
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rank. Raising himself in his bed the old man said in a firm 
voice : 

“T am going on my last march, Master George. I am 
going to tell your grandfather and your father that a real 
Ellerton, a soldier Ellerton, reigns at St. Monica’s, and I am 
going to tell your mother how her child got from Union 
to Grange.” 


THE END. 
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THE TILT-CART. 
























Ox! the clouds will burst, and the rain come down, 

It’s more than a mile to the market-town, 

And rose-coloured riband and dainty new gown 
Will be spoilt by the cruel weather ; 

How lucky that Robin is driving by, 

How lucky he catches the maiden’s eye, 

And how lucky the straw in the cart is dry, 
As they ride to the town together. 


His flocks are many, his fields are wide, 

With the cosiest house in the countryside, 

But he says that he’s sadly in want of a bride ; 
Will she promise to dance at his wedding ? 

He’s the smartest farmer for miles around, 

She’s the prettiest lass that his eyes have found, 

And he swears that he worships the very ground 
That her dainty feet have been treading. 


Oh! the storm is over, the rain is past, 

At market that day they will surely be last, 

But a tilt-cart mustn’t be driven fast 
With a pretty girl when laden; 

And what does it matter when nobody sees 

But the knowing old rooks in the tops o’ the trees, 

If her lips you kiss and her waist you squeeze ? 
Ill warrant you please the maiden ! 


H. S. BATHURST. 








THE FAMILY ARMS. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





ONE winter’s night in the year 1805, John Barnard, landlord of 
the “ Kentish Maid” inn, on the main road between Canterbury 
and Dover, was pacing up and down his little snuggery behind 
the bar in a state of most unusual perturbation. His pipe was 
in his mouth, but it was not alight; his glass was on the mantel- 
shelf, but it was untasted ; his brows were puckered, and his 
wig was awry. 

“Tt’s a most extraordinary thing,” he muttered to himself, 
“but I know it’s true. That coat of arms was blown down this 
afternoon at twenty after three. I never heard of its being 
blown down without something happening after it. Always has 
been so. My grandfather said it was blown down on the 
morning of Malplaquet; it came down and broke the old blue 
Nankin bowl on the morning of my father’s death ; it was blown 
down about the same time that my poor Nance was run away 
with; and now it’s come down this afternoon. The Dover coach 
ain’t in, and Admiral Lord Watermore’s inside it. Something’s 
either happened, or is a-goin’ to, or my name ain’t John Barnard.”’ 

The coat of arms in question, a big framed affair, lay face 
downwards on the floor. John Barnard lit his pipe, sipped his 
grog, replaced the frame on its usual hook, and sauntered to the 
door. It was not a cheering scene that met his gaze. The snow 
lay piled a foot deep in the road, flakes were still falling, and a 
wild wind, bursting in fitful gusts against the old house, gave 
warning of a bad night. John shook his head as he surveyed 
‘matters. “And all’s ready for my lord and his lady,” he 
soliloquises : “ Number ten bedroom prepared, a capon on the spit, 
and the best of number six bin a-waitin’ to have the cobweks 
knocked off.” 

Darkness settled down over the cheerless view ; John Barnard 
gave the mail up as being detained, made up his mind that there 
would be no travellers that night, and ordered Jem, the youth of 
all work, to put up the shutters. 

Jem, a sturdy, thickset fellow, with no particular expression 
on his face but one of good-humour and content, was about to 
obey when there came a sounding double-knock at the door. 
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In those days, when so many discharged sailors and soldiers 
were thrown upon the land without fixed ‘abodes or occupations, 
solitary country houses were not the safest of residences, especially 
after nightfall, so John Barnard, with a huge horse-pistol in one 
hand, opened the door an inch wide with the other and put a 
few leading questions to his visitors. He was satisfied, however, 
that they were bond fide travellers, for they seemed weary, and 
wore the garb of ministers of the Church. 

“Bad night for travelling, your reverences,’ said John, as he 
opened the door wide to admit them. 

John was mighty particular about giving people the fullest 
possible titles, and had been racking his brains all day as to how 
he should address the naval lord and his lady who were coming ; 
and had a stray king arrived at the “ Kentish Maid,” there w as 
no knowing to what extent his eloquence would have carried him. 

“Very bad night,” replied one of the visitors, with something 
which sounded like an oath, although of course it was not. 

“And it’s all the worse,” chimed in his companion, “ because 
we've got to go on.’ 

“Go on, your holiness!”’ exclaimed John, with all humility; 
. impossible ! se 

“ Business is business,” said the first speaker. 

“The Dover mail hasn’t come in yet,” said John; “due two 
hours back. I expect the snow has kept ’em. There’s a nasty 
bit of road four miles long over Barham Downs; we're just on 
the edge of the Downs, and if folk get over them in bad weather, 
they've generally had enough of it, and put in here for the night.” 

“ Well, anyhow, landlord, said the first speaker, shaking the 
snow off his cloak, “ our horses are done up, and whilst we're 
putting something into ourselves, perhaps you'll have them 
looked to.” 

“Or what is better,” said the other, “lend us a couple of 
animals, for we shall be back the day after to-morrow.” 

“T’ll see what I can do for you, your reverences,” said John. 
“Sisly ! Sisly!” <A bright-eyed, black-haired damsel answered 
the call. “Lay the cloth in the parlour for these gentlemen, 
bring up the cold pie and the goose, whilst I brew a bowl of our 
Peculiar.” 

Sisly answered with a curtsey, and in a very few minutes the 
reverend gentlemen were making up for the mortifications of the 
day by a vigorous onslaught upon Host Barnard’s good cheer. 
The “Peculiar” having been brewed, was carried in to the 
visitors, who, for members of a grave, learned profession, were 
uncommonly boisterous over their cheer. 

“You'll see about the horses, landlord,” said one of them, “ for 
we shall be ready in a few minutes.” 

“All right, your reverence,’ said John; “they shall be ready 
when you are.” And he went out and called Jem, “Jem,” said 
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he, “ these two gentlemen want horses to carry them on, Saddle 
Rose and Daisy, and have ’em ready when I sing out.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said Jem, pulling his forelock, “ but 
they be two very rummy sort of clergymen, sir; leastaways Sisly 
told me just now that one of ’em wanted to kiss her, and she 
had to box his ears, and I’m sartin sure, sir, that Parson Mayhew 
in the village don’t use their sort o’ language.” 

“ Nonsense, Jem,” replied his master; “ they’re young fellows, 
and they’re glad enough to get a bit of supper and a warm fire 
such a night as this, and perhaps they’re a little excited, Go 
and do as I tell you.”’ 

Jem shook his head and went out grumbling that he wouldn't 
lend ’em horses, he’d be danged if he would. However, Rose 
and Daisy were brought round, the travellers paid their bill, 
gave Jem and Sisly a handsome douceur, thanked the landlord 
for his kindness, refused all offers of a guide, mounted, and were 
soon lost in the blackness of the night. 

When they were gone, Sisly and Jem talked matters over as 
they removed the supper-things from the table in the little 
parlour. 

“It’s a main odd thing, Sisly,” said Jem, “ how the master does 
take on about them trumpery old arms a-comin’ down,” 

“Yes,” said Sisly, “he hasn’t been quiet for a minute since, and 
I’ve heard him say a dozen times that he’s sure something's 
a-goin’ to happen.” 

“ Perhaps it’s about us, Sisly,” said Jem, sidling up to the girl, 
who was seated on the table, contemplating a pair of very pretty 
feet. 

“What do you mean about us, Jem?” asked the girl, 

“Well,” said Jem, putting his arm round her waist, “ I mean 
something that might happen to us.” 

“Happen to us!” repeated Sisly ; “ why, Jem, what ever could 
happen to us? ” 

“A great many things might happen to us, Sisly,” said Jem, 
looking up sideways at the girl, “for instance 7 

“ Well, for instance what ?” asked Sisly, who had put one foot 





coquettishly out, and was critically gazing at it with her head on 


one side. 

“Well, for instance, I might say to you,” said Jem, “I might 
say to you, ‘ Sisly, be Mrs. Jem.’ ” 

Sisly blushed up, and unwound her swain’s arm with well- 
affected coyness. “Oh, you bold, good-for-nothing boy!” she 
cried ; “ why, I allus thought that butter wouldn’t melt in your 
mouth, and here you’ve got the impudence to talk to me about 
marrying you! Go along with you,do!” 

“Well,” said Jem, “it must come out sooner or later; I’ve 
been working and saving up all these years just for you. And I 
don’t think you care about any one else.” 
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“ Oh, don’t I, though !” said Sisly, tossing her head. 

“ Well, not so mes as you do for me,” said Jem. Sisly made 
no answer to this, so Jem ratified matters with a kiss, and then 
continued: “And perhaps Master thinks it was time we began 
to think of settling, and perhaps the arms has tumbled down all 
a purpose for we! ”’ 

Sisly tossed her head again with well-feigned contempt, and 
began to pick up some scraps of paper which were strewed about 
the floor. 

“Tf men want to get rid of their rubbish,” she said, “ why can’t 
they throw it in the fire?” And she began reading with feminine 
curiosity the scraps in her hand. “'To-morrow—late—chance— 
good—Admiral—hours—coach.” 

“What's that about the Admiral and the coach ?” said Jem, 
pricking up his ears; “let’s look, Sisly.” 

Sisly gave him the scraps, together with others, and Jem, 
piecing them together on the table, made out the sentence, 
“Coach will be at least three hours late to-morrow—Admiral— 
good chance.” 

He read the sentence two or three times over, and said : “ You’re 
sure them pieces of paper weren’t on the floor before the 
parson chaps come in ?” 

“Quite sure, Jem,” answered the girl, “for I swept every inch 
of the room before they came in. But what’s the matter? You 
look quite serious.” 

“It's precious lucky you didn’t put them into the fire,” said 
Jem, “as they mean a good deal.” 

“Why, what do they mean?” asked Sisly, now really im- 
pressed with Jem’s seriousness. 

“Well, perhaps you'll see,” answered Jem, and he hurried out 
of the room. 

Sisly’s woman’s sense at once told her that Jem had some 
good reason for treating the matter so seriously, so she followed 
him. She saw him take a brace of pistols from the cupboard of 
the bar-room, wherein John Barnard was dozing before the fire, 
followed him to the stables, where she saw him saddle and lead 
out one of the horses left by the strangers; when he was 
mounted she cried out to him, “Jem, where are you going ?” 

Jem, startled at being discovered, told her to hold her tongue, 
and plunged through the snow in the direction of Barham Downs. 

Meanwhile the Dover coach was plodding slowly and painfully 
along the road, or what of it was discernible, over Barham 
Downs. Inside were but two passengers, the Admiral and his 
lady. But although the Admiral had covered himself with glory 
by his exploits against the French and Spaniards, and although 
Lady Watermore had shone during the past six months as 4 
reflection of his glory in the most brilliant drawing-rooms of the 
metropolis, and although illuminations, and honours, and addresses, 
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and banquets, and presentations, were awaiting the great man at 
his journey’s end, the weather, so far from being awed into 
subjection by his presence, seemed to have made up its mind to 
make his journey as tedious and as uncomfortable as possible, and 
to delay his journey to the capital by every means in its power. 
It had been bad enough all the way from Dover, but upon 
Barham Downs it became absolutely contemptuous, and buffeted 
and rolled and swung the ponderous vehicle about as if it 
contained but a load of bagmen and ordinary travellers. 

The Admiral’s lady had adapted herself to circumstances, and 
was fast asleep amidst a heap of furs and rugs in the corner of 
the coach, but the Admiral, unaccustomed to be thwarted, even 
by the elements, was fuming and raging, first at one window and 
then at the other, volleying sea-born curses and imprecations at 
the driver, the horses, the weather, and especially at his own luck, 
with such vociferation and vigour that the very horses, exhausted 
as they were, seemed to understand, and tugged on, when, with 
any ordinary passengers behind them, they would long ago have 
stood stock-still. 

At length even the horses gave way, and the driver swore that 
they could not go another inch, and there, in the midst of Barham 
Downs, the Dover mail-coach stuck, only prevented from being 
blown bodily over by the snow, which was up to the axle-trees. 

“Where are we?” yelled the Admiral. 

“We ought to be gettin’ nigh to Bridge,” yelled back the 
driver. 

“Ought to be!” shouted the old sailor ; “ why ain’t we ?” 

At this juncture there was a disturbance behind the coach: 
shouts for mercy, oaths, and finally the report of a pistol, which 
awakened the Admiral’s lady and started her shrieking at the 
top of her voice. At the same time the coach door was opened, 
and a voice politely demanded the unconditional surrender of all 
personal property and valuables. The barrel of a pistol held 
within a few inches of the great commander’s nose seemed to 
intimate that resistance would be futile. But the old sea-dog’s 
blood was up, and with a string of imprecations, he jumped up, 
caught the barrel with his hand, and by so doing diverted the 


charge from his own head to the roof of the coach. 


But two well-armed men were more than a match for an old 
man of sixty, encumbered with a great coat and wraps, and with 
a shrieking lady hanging on to his arm ; and, as guard and driver 
had already yielded after a brief struggle, the gallant Admiral 
had the mortification of feeling himself trussed up like a fowl, and 
of seeing his various valises and cases opened and their contents 
transferred to the saddlebags of his assailants. He contented 
himself, therefore, with calling down judgments on their heads, 
which, had they taken effect, must inevitably have withered up 
coach, highwaymen, and even himself in far less time than he 
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occupied in uttering them. The plunderers went about their 
work methodically and without haste, relying upon the incle- 
mency of the weather and the solitude of the spot as valuable 
allies, 

The gentleman who had brought the old sailor to subjection 
was lifting his hat, and politely wishing him good-night, when a 
shout was heard, followed by the report of a pistol, and before 
the fellow could replace his hat, he fell heavily in the snow. In 
another second a figure on horseback reined up at the door, and 
inquired who was inside, to which the Admiral’s lady, fully con- 
vinced that a third robber had appeared on the scene, replied by 
a fresh series of shrieks, but the Admiral, at the sight of a 
jolly laughing face in the glare of the coach lamps, sang out: 

“Ahoy there! Hard and fast aground! Give usa hand, who- 
ever you are.” 

In a very few minutes the old man was untrussed, and his lady 
assured that they were perfectly safe. Placinga couple of pistols 
in the hands of the astonished Admiral, J em—for he it was—told 
him to keep his eye on the other highwayman, whilst he went 
back for aid. 

But the other gentleman had made his escape when he saw his 
comrade fall, so the Admiral contented himself with covering the 
guard and driver with his firearms, all the while that he up- 
braided them as skunks and cowards in his choicest terms, whilst 
Jem, discarding his own wearied animal in favour of that which 
the fallen highwayman had borrowed from John Barnard, made 
all possible haste back to the village. 

In half an hour Jem returned with the whole posse comitatus 
of the village, John Barnard at their head; and in a few minutes 
later the party, including the fallen man, who had been but 
slightly wounded, returned towards the “ Kentish Maid.” 

Sisly was at the door to receive them, and her joy and pride 
to see Jem returned unharmed and as a hero were so great that 
her natural bashfulness fled even in the presence of the great 
Admiral, his lady, John Barnard, and the village magnates, 
and she threw her arms round his neck, alternately laughing 
and crying, and calling him by every endearing name she could 
think of. 

“ Come, come, Sisly,” said John, “don’t forget that His Royal 
Highness the Admiral is wounded, and that Her Highness his 
lady is almost worn out with terror and fatigue? Get the beds 
warmed, and lay the supper. Quick! there’s a good girl.” 

So Sisly unwillingly tore herself from her sweetheart, and 
bustled about her business, whilst the Admiral and his lady were 
conducted into the best sitting-room. 

For the first time John Barnard got a glance at the face of the 
Admiral’s lady, and he started as if struck. 

It was not a particularly handsome face, nor, if it had been, 
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were circumstances very favourable for its display; but there 
was something in it which rivetted John Barnard’s attention, and 
made him inattentive even to the Admiral, When she spoke, it 
was but to express a wish to go to bed. John started again. 
However, my lady, who was far too much agitated by the adven- 
tures of the day to take any refreshment “bey ond a very small 
glass of the “ Peculiar,’ was conducted to her room by Sisly, and 
John was left alone with the Admiral. 

‘Look here, landlord,” said the old sailor, when his lady had 
gone, “ let’s go down into your snuggery behind the bar. I ain’t 
accustomed to your great dr: aughty “shore cabins, but give me a 
snug little box with a comfor table chair, a good fire, a pipe, and a 
glass of such stuff as that ‘Peculiar’ of yours, and I begin to 
feel at home.” 

So they descended into the bar parlour, where a substantial 
meal was served, in the doing justice to which the old sailor was 
so entirely occupied that he could find no room for talk. John 
Barnard was far too cautious of his own dependent position, and 
of the honour thus unexpectedly thrust upon him, to start a topic 
on his own account, so he stood by the great man’s chair, and 
ministered to his wants, 

When the Admiral had finished, he said, “ Pass the word for 
pipes and grog, and bring yourself to an anchor alongside.” 

“Your highness’—John began, as if not entirely comprehending 
what was said to him. 

“ Oh, stow all that,” said the oldman. “Call me Admiral; I hate 
all your titles and palaver ; if I hadn’t been a loblolly boy, [ should 
never have been an admiral, and that was more by good luck 
than good management. Come on, mate, down with you, and let’s 
be comfortable.” 

So they talked of various matters, until the Admiral suddenly 
slapped his great hand down on J ohn Barnard’s knee, and jerked 
the pipe from between the landlord's fingers with the shock, 
saying, “ Why, damme, landlord, if I haven’t forgotten the young- 
ster who rescued us; who is he ?” 

“Well, sir,” said Jobn, apologetically, “he’s only my man of 
all work.” 

“Never mind; he’s a fine fellow; tell him to come in,” said the 
Admiral, “and I say, landlord, tell him to bring in tow that 
smart little craft who hung out her bunting so when we came in.” 

So Jem and Sisly were bidden to appear, and after much 
nudging and manceuvring as to who should be foremost, and 
bear the brunt of the attack, found themselves in the presence of 
the great man. 

The old sailor wheeled his chair round and faced them, much to 
their discomfiture, and began : “I tell you what, youngster, you're 
a fine fellow. You've done to- night what I don’t believe a dozen 
men in the Rodney’s company would have done, and there ain’t 
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a smarter ship’s company afloat. I’ve knocked about a sight too 
much to go in for gush and slobber, but I ain't the sort to let 
this kind o’ thing go unnoticed. Now what shall I do for you?” 

Had he asked them what death they would choose with a view 
to ordering them to instant execution, he could not have reduced 
them to a greater state of helpless terror. And as neither could 
falter out a reply, the old man appealed to John Barnard: “They’re 
sweethearts, ain’t they, landlord?” he said; and John answered 
that he believed there was a sort of understanding between them. 
“ And how long have they been billing and cooing 2” 

This John could not answer, so Jem was obliged to speak up 
and to say that they had been making love for three years, and 
hoped to be married soon, at which declaration, of course, John 
feigned astonishment. 

“ Now look here, what’s your name ?” 

“ Jem, your highness,” replied the youth. 

“ And yours, my lass?” 

“Sisly, sir,’ was the girl’s frightened answer. 

» Well, Jem and Sisly, if this good man nor any other good 
man don’t know any just cause or impediment, you shall be 
married in less than a month, and damme! not only will I be 
your best man, Mr. Jem, but rl pay all the expenses, and give 
you one of the snuggest berths on my estate into the bargain. 
There now! Good- night | Time you were both in bed.” 

Jem tried to stammer out his thanks, and Sisly kept up 
a running fire of curtseys, until the friendly door intervened, and 
they both made a hurried escape. 

“Tt’s an extraordinary thing! a most extraordinary thing!” 
said the landlord, jumping up, “but I knew it would be so.” 

“ What is ?” asked the Admiral. 

“Why, sir, I tell you,” replied John, “whenever that there 
coat of arms tumbles down, something out of the common’s bound 
to happen. It fell down this afternoon, and this ’ere night’s job 
takes place ; it fell down in ’Nine, just before Malplaquet ; it was 
blown down just afore my old father died; and there was a 
terrible gale o’ wind which bowled it down on the werry day that 
my poor Nance was run away with from a boarding school at 
Chertsey.” 

The Admiral’s pipe fell from his hand, his eyes started from 
their sockets, and his mouth gaped wide open. 

“What's that, landlord ?” he said, after a series of gurgles and 
struggles with breath which seemed to be the precursors of 
suffocation. ‘“ What’s that? Nance! Boarding school at Chertsey! 
How long ago was that ?” | 

“Dear me!” replied the landlord pensively. “ Why, it must 
be a matter of thirty year ago.” 

“And you've never seen or heard of her since?” asked the old 


sailor. 
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“ Never,” replied John, shaking his head sadly ; “ but what's 
the matter, Admiral ?”’ 


The Admiral had risen from his chair, and was striding up and — 


down the little room as if he were upon his own quarter-deck, 


whilst every now and then exclamations and interjections such 


as “By Gad!” “ Who'd have thought it!” “Bless my stars!” 
“Well, itis a rum go!” issued from his lips after the fashion of 
minute guns. At length he stopped short in his walk, and seizing 
John Barnard by both hands, said to him: “ Would you like to 
see your Nance again?” 

The landlord eyed him, half wondering if he were a necro- 
mancer or if he were joking. But the Admiral’s features were 
immovable, and there was no levity about the lines and puckers 
of his face. “See her, Admiral? of course I should, but when 
and where and how could I? The cleverest runners from Bow 
Street were on the job. I had notices in all the papers, but the 
game was a deep one, and I’ve never so much as heard a word 
about her since. Poor Nance! She was a pretty girl then, but I 
should hardly know her now, although your lady did remind me 
of her.” 

“ Well, landlord, Mr. Barnard I mean, for of course that is 
your name,” said the Admiral, “ you shall see her safe and sound 
before you’re twelve hours older!” 

So great was the astonishment of worthy John that he could 
neither speak nor move, and the Admiral, wishing him good- 
night, left him standing like a wax figure. And there he stood 
until Jem awoke him from his trance. “ Please, sir, we put that 
there cove who was one of the two after the coach in the stable 
loft, but he ain’t nowhere to be seen ! m 


“What! you've let him get away!” exclaimed John angrily, 


and then, his face expanding with a smile which extended from > 


ear to car, he added: “ Never mind, Jem; I don’t want to bring 
a fellow-creature to the gallows, and after all, if it hadn’t been for 
him, we shouldn’t be as “happy as we all are now.” 

“Do you know who them two chaps were, sir?” 

“No,” replied John. 
_ “Well, they were them parson chaps what were so particular 

about getting on their road,” said Jem; “I knew they wasn’t 
parsons.’ 

Snow was still falling when the “Kentish Maid” awoke to 
another day’s existence, and the road was hidden beneath a couple 
of feet of white raiment. 


“No getting on to-day, landlord,” said the Admiral as they | 


met in the parlour. “And it’s a nuisance, too, for I ought to be at 
the Admiralty. Never mind; we'll pass the time somehow : Jem 
and Sisly will have their hands full, and so will you and Nance, 
I’m thinking.” 

At that moment the Admiral’s lady entered the room, Then 
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John Barnard knew to be true what he had imagined on the 
previous evening—there before him, aged of course, but still 
retaining much of her old grace and comeliness, stood the lost 
daughter of thirty long years. Even the old sailor was touched 
by the scene that ensued, and declared that the “darned snow 
made his eyes water.” Father and daughter were locked in one 
fast embrace for some minutes, and the first words John Barnard 
uttered when he had recovered his emotion were: “I knew it 
was true. Folks have laughed at me for an old fool when I’ve 
told ’em about the Family Arms. Now they'll believe me.” 

And a merrier party there was not on that day in His Majesty’s 
dominions, than that which was assembled under the roof of the 
“Kentish Maid.” 

The Admiral got away the next day, and returned in time for 
the celebration of Jem’s wedding to Sisly. They went with him 
to his ancestral hall in Kent, and were installed in the berth he 
had promised them, where they lived in comfort for many years 
after. 

John Barnard gave up the “ Kentish Maid,” for he found life 
amongst strangers insupportable, and went to live as steward on 
the Admiral’s estate, taking with him of course the Family Arms, 
and to the very last was never more thoroughly in his element 
than when he was called upon to relate the story connected with 
them. 


FRANK 
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THE RELATIONS OF POPULAR WRITERS. 





THE old truth, “ A prophet hath no honour in his own country,” 
stands just as good to-day as it did eighteen hundred years ago. 
The man who has climbed above his fellows, and made for himself 
a name and a prominent position before the world, finds no such 
bitter critics as his own relations. Those who should be the first 
to be proud of what society approves, the foremost to applaud 
when the vox populd cries, “ Bravo,” are generally to be found 
slinking away in corners, either with a sneer upon their lips, or 
a profession of complete indifference upon their tongues. Even 
when they do feel a natural exultation that one of their own 
flesh and blood should have his name ringing in the ears of men, 
and the thoughts which he has given to the world quoted from 
mouth to mouth, the envy they feel at his success prevents them 
from having the generosity to show it. The popular author, as 
a rule, possesses a truer friend in the reader who admires, but 
may never meet him, than in the brother beside whom he lay in 
the cradle. 

The first feeling that attacks the relations of the writer of a 
successful book is incredulity. As the rumour goes round the 
family that John has actually written something, and is going to 
publish it—the rwmour, mind, for it is a noticeable fact that the 
last people in the world an aspirant for literary fame confides his 
aspirations to are the members of his home cirele—they commence 
by disbelieving it. It is absurd, improbable; it will come to 
nothing. No one of their family has ever appeared in print before ; 
why should John be the individual to set the ball rolling? He 
‘has no brains, no experience, no knowledge of literature. He 
has never hinted at such an idea before. It can be nothing but 
a rumour that he has any notion of it now. And even if he 
has, no publisher will be found willing to undertake the launching 
of his work upon the sea of public opinion. 

It is just like John’s conceit to attempt anything of the kind. 

But when the book is not only written, but published; not 
only published, but favourably reviewed; and as John moves 
about a sound is heard in his pocket like unto the unholy sound 
of coins clinking against one another, a change comes o’er the 
spirit of their dream. They are not more amiable than they 
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were before, but they are more believing, not for John, but for 
themselves. 

If John writes and publishes and makes money, why should 
not they do likewise! He is no better than they are. They all 
come of the same stock—the same blood courses in their veins. 
Doubtless the same intellect will animate their pens! So the 
relations begin to write. 

Anybody, by recalling the few real successes in the literary 
world, can bring to mind also the feebler volumes that have suc- 
ceeded them from the pens of the brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, 
or grandmothers of the author, from any one of his family, in fact, 
who can contrive to string a few sentences of English together. 
Unwary publishers, caught by the similarity of name, will some- 
times be found willing to assist these sickly bantlings to struggle 
to the light, but once brought there, the glare is too strong 
for them, and they die, with all their imperfections on their 
heads, before the bright new clothing in which they entered the 
world has faded on their backs. 

The author—let us call him Jacob—who, unlike John, has 
received all the sympathy of his relations for coming forward to 
save the family reputation from the slur of possessing but one 
author, struts about for a few weeks blissfully unconscious 
that he is not as successful as his popular kinsman. The day 
arrives, however, when the scales must fall even from an author's 
eyes, and Jacob finds that a publisher “ once bit” is “ twice shy.” 

Two or three other relations, nothing daunted, try their hands 
at the same game. 

John continues to write and to rise in the public esteem 
(although they will not acknowledge it). Why should he be the 
only one of the family to succeed ? 

But their efforts fall stillborn from the press, whilst John 
marches on steadily towards the goal, and it is then that the 

opular author begins fully to realise what the envy, malice, and 
uncharitableness of his own people can effect to strew with 
briers and thorns the honourable path he has chalked out for 
himself. 

Defeated in their own attempts to rival him, nothing can be 
too bad (in private) for the work which achieves his popularity. 
Behind his back they quote John largely to their circle of 

uaintance, and are always ready to accept any politeness or 
benefit which may accrue to them through being his relations. 
They have been known, on being mistaken by the ignorant for the 
writer himself, to allow the error to pass without comment for 
the sake of the sham homage with which it invested them. They 
have been known when travelling in foreign countries actually 
to assume the name and title of their celebrated relation, in order 
to pass themselves off for him and receive the honour to which 
they had no right. 
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When John calls upon them, should they be reading his latest 
publication, they will hide it carefully beneath the newspaper, or 
throw it behind the sofa, sooner than afford him the gratification 
of knowing that they are curious to see his work. 

Yet they will introduce his name wherever they go without 
him, and bridle with pleasure at the screams which they elicit on 
making themselves known as the near relations of so popular a 
man. 

They devour the reviews that appear upon his books, and are 
delighted beyond measure when they light upon an unfavourable 
one which justifies, in their own eyes, the opinion which they 
try to persuade themselves they hold of the author. 

On such occasions they are careful to send him a copy of the 
paper, with a letter embodying their regret, but at the same time 
reminding him that it is but a paraphrase of the sentiments they 
have already communicated to him. Sometimes—but not often 
—John’s relations attack the lion in his den, and give him a 
broadside of abuse on the immorality, profanity, or frivolity of 
his writings. But we are justified in surmising that such an 
occurrence happens not more than once in his lifetime. Men 
who have worked their way up to the top of the ladder and 
know they stand securely in the good opinion of the public are 
not, as a rule, well disposed to take any impertinence from their 
fellows. 

Authors, too, who can command a hearing are dangerous 
people to offend with impunity. One stroke of the pen can 
sometimes do more damage than a stroke of the sword, and those 
with vulnerable hides had best not cross the sharpshooter’ s 
range of sight. 

So that, though the incense of flattery is sweet, and a fat 
purse is a comfortable thing, the successful writer had better 
make up his mind to lose the love of his kin when he stretches 
out his hand to seize the bubble popularity. They may dress 
after him and wear their hair in the same fashion, they may 
quote his name and assume his personality for a passport to 
society, they may even sit at his board, consuming his best 
wines, and invite him to their tables in return, but they will 
' never forgive him for having succeeded where they have failed. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
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VESTIGIA CAMENARVM. 


PARAMYTHIA. 


CoMPESCE fletus, neu lacrimis genas 
| foeda; refugit non revocabile 
| tempus dolenti; non recisas 
| aut violas recreabit imber 
| aut lapsa tollet germina. Quin comas 
compone passas, rideat et color 
adsuetus in voltu; retractant 
caeca colo tibi fila Parcae. 
| Te, quum fugacis gaudia somnii 
| ritu ferantur, quid iuvat amplius 
| traxisse luctum, quid receptis 
| ictibus ingeminare volnus ? 
































LINQVENDA TELLVS. 


Nox abit, et montes circum Matuta resolvit 

nubila, saecla ciens animantum lumine primo. 
Quid nova vitai data pars mortalibus aegris 

ferre potest, nisi quod propius iam mors minitetur ? 
At veluti e gremio matris Natura resultat, 

Sol oritur, vita scatet orbis, floribu’ vallis, 

luce polus, rivoque admurmurat aura salubris. 
Ergone non mortalis eris ? quodcunque bonorum ’st 

| mancipio addictum tibi credis, et omnia captas. 

| Tu tua dum fas est circumspice ! non minus instat 

| tempus ubi alterius trades haec omnia in usum, 

nec, si quis mutam lacrimas infundat in urnam, 

tristior aut tellus rores dabit, aut cadet imber 

plurimus e caelo, non aethera contristabunt 

nubila, non nuda labentur ab arbore frondes 

plus solito, ad bustum non lugubre mugiet aura ; 

dulcibu’ quin epulis gaudebunt vermina saeva, : 
terraque terrigenae pinguedine luxuriabit. 

REV. R. N. SANDERSON. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The RUSSIANS at MERV and SARAKHS. Mr. MARVIN’S NEW BOOK, “ RECON- 
NOITRING CENTRAL ASIA,” is ready this day at all Libraries and Booksellers. 5vo, 
with numerous Illustrations and a Map. 16s. 


Reconnoitring Central Asia. Adventures of English and Russian Explorers, 
Secret Agents, and Special Correspondents in the Region between the 
Caspian and India, from 1863 to 1884. By CuarLes MARVIN. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Adventures in Servia: Experiences of a Medical Free Lance among the 
Bashi-Bazouks. By Dr. AtrreD Wricnut. Edited and Illustrated by 
Dr. E. BerNarpD. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Rev. J. INCHES HILLOCK’S WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness. By Rev. J. Incnrs Hituocks, 
with introduction by Rev. Watrer C. Smirna, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
“Olrig Grange.” Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


l. Cassandra. By Mrs. Gores Corzert, Author of ‘The Missing Note,” 
“ A Sailor’s Life.” 2 vols. 











2, At Home in the Transvaal. By Mrs. Carry-Hoxnson, Author of “The 
Farm in the Karoo.” 2 vols. 


3. Cypress Beach. By W. H. Bascock. 2 vols. 
4. Two lfs. By E. M. Appy-Wi.iiAms. 3 vols. 

“The characters are well-drawn, there are excellent descriptions of scenery, and there is 
an intricate plot, which it would be a pity to reveal. This is an interesting and well-written 
story. —Vanity Fair, 

“A thoroughly wholesome and readable novel.”—Scotsman. 


9. From Convent to Altar. By Mrs. Cuurcuiiy. 2 vols. 


“A remarkably pretty love-story, humorously and cleverly told. ... We can recome 
mend it to all novel readers as a bright, pleasant story.’—John Bull. 





EAP ET: pee 


6. Couleur de Rose, By Unickx J. Burke. 2 vols. 
“Likely to enjoy a lasting popularity. Every line is worth reading.”’—Court Journal. 
7, The Prima Donna. By Saran Wiuxtams (“Sapre.”) 2 vols. 


8. The Red Route; or, Saving a Nation. By Ww». Sie, Author of | 
* King Capital.” 3 vols. ! 





Zondon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN &€ CO. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC 


SALIN 


Have it in your Houses, for it is the true Antidote in 


Small-Pox, Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, 


Headache, Nausea, Constips 


Indigestion, Heartburn, and Thirst, and has abundant medical testimony to its invaluable 


properties, especially in Fevers and Blood Poisons. 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Salines 
ward in imitation of Pyretic Saline by 


health of the public. 





Pyretic Saline is warranted not to contain magnesia or any substance 
produce Gallstones or Calculous formations. 


Very useful in Feverish Colds. 


containing injurious matter put 
unprincipled persons at the risk of 


like 


May be obtained of all Chemists, and the ate tor, in Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/- and 21 h. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 1138, Holborn. d 
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New countries, where the natural luxuriance of plants is not checked by the grazing of domestic 


to bee culture, and when Mr. 


animals, are particularly fay 


Hoge first visited California, he found it was one sweet bee garden through: nut its entire length 


south, and all the way across, from the snowy Sierra to the ocean. Wherever a bee might fly within the bounds of this virg : wi 
—through the forests, along the banks of the river, along the bluffs and headlands fronting the sea, over valley and plain, ag 
leafy glen, or far up the piney slopes of the mountains, throughout every belt and section of climate—bee flo wers bloomed ig 
abundance. During the months of March, April, and M: w, whi: ut is known as the bee belt of Southern Calif ria is Ohe smo 
tinuous bed of honey-bloom so marvellously ich that, in wi king f from one end of it to the other, a distance of more than four} 
miles, your feet would press more than a hundred flowers at every step. 

Extending far out in the vast pri airie, its unbroken bosom is often found to be one perpetual carpet of horehound flowers, 
from spring until autumn. All the seasons are warm and temperate, so that honey never ceases to flow from this “plan t, whic 
a profusion of blossoms almost unequalled in the vegetable kingdom. We can judge of their luxuriance, when there grows 


slender, unobtrusive little bush upwards of 3,000 blossoms, five-eighths of an inch in diameter 
the most wonderful remedy in the world for the cure of coughs, sore throats, 
faultless certainty this honey with a colour and flavour pecuiiar to itself. 


laboratories stamp with f 


The work of the honey-bee is to gather the sweet treasure so divinely prepared, 


It is the soul of the Blossom.” 


Messrs. W. M. London. 


Gentlemen, 


Hoge & Co., 


without a bottle of “* Horehound Honey.”—Yours very truly, 


Each of these are resi rvoirs tl 
sore lungs, etc.—horehound honey hese mi 


and bear it off, saying to suffering hu 


THE PRIMA DONNA. 
HAWTHORNE LODGE 


—I[ have much pleasure in stating that I consider your ‘ ania Honey 
tried, possessing properties which are nothing short of marvellous, for the cure 


, FincHiEY New Roan, N.W., Mareh 30th, 19 


* the most wonderful remedy |] : 
of affections of the throat and chest I shall 
MARIE ROSE MAPLES 


Supplied by all Retail and Wholesale Chemists, and the Trade gene 





CALL 








BRANSON’S COFFEE EXTRACT 
PERFECTION. 


Famed for its excellence of manufacture (Lancet). 
It obtained Honourable Mention at the 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD EXHIBITION, LON DON, 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, AMSTERDAM, 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d. each by all Grocers & Chemists, 
WHOLESALE: CROSSE AND BLACKWELL. 


AVOID MENDACIOUS IMITATIONS. 


DRESS FABRICS! ° 


BRADFORD 
* MANUFACTURING COMP 


BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


Great saving to every Purchas¢ 



























Will, on receipt of 
post-card, promp 
ward, post free, aj 
Parcel of pattert 
prices of all thel 
ING NOVELTIES. 

Strytes aT Prices 
ALL PURSEs. t 
paid to any part 
Kingdom on ill 
over £1 in valu 

Century Cashm 
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WARNING.—Insist 

| on having the Argosy 

Brace, and see the 

| Name is Stan iped on 
| every Pair. 


The Argosy is the 
only Brace with two 
independent cord at- 
tachments goingfrom 

| back to front 


OF ALL HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE, 
Central Depdt, Wholesale only, 6and 7, Newgate St., London 








AT 2s. A YARD. 


LEWIS'S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the Mat 
first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all ove! 
They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is gua 
The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and 
beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. LEWIS'S 
write for patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens 
ws card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on all ee t 
sritain and [reland. When writing, please me 


LEWIS'S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHE 
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ESTABLISHED 1859. 


“CLUB” 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS -COVENTRY. 
ondon: 15 & 16, Ho/born Viaduct; Manchester: 9, Victoria Buildings; Birmingham, Dublin, &éc. 











HE “IMPERIAL CLUB.” 








HE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS’ STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


(2 minutes’ walk from the Aldersgate Street Station), 


upply every requisite used in the practice of 
the Art of Photography. 





FULL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, SIXPENCE. 


ORK—WHERE IT IS, AND HOW TO GET IT, ALL THE WORLD OVER. 
READ THE 


LABOUR NEWS. 


AND EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISER. 
4 Weekly Organ of Information on the Condition and Requirements of the Labour Market. 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


blishing Office:—27, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION. 


HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH; 


Or, Simple Directions to enable a Beginner to take Successful Pictures on Dry Plates. 
With an Additional Chapter on an Easy Method of Enlarging from them, By 
TT. Cc. HBPwWoORTE:. 
Price Sixpence, or by Post Free for Sevenpence. 
Published by JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.0. 
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SOLD 


BY ALL STATIONERS. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BAN K,— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A _ HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, withim. 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





SOHWEITZER & Oo, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 





Sey. 


10, Adam-street,W.C. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prehibited. 


Made 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 





HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 





For BAD LEGS, 
WOUNDS and SORES, 


AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
BAD BREASTS, OLD 


If effectually rubbed 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully 


efficacious for GLANDULAR 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 


—~,«, 





“FOB THE BLOOD IS THH LIFE."1s warranted to cleanse the blood from 


CLARKES |. 
WORLD FAMED 








BLOOD MIXTURE, 





all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all parts. In 
bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 80 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 





LINCOLN. 
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Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 
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| TIVSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


For JULY. 

















PRICE. ONE SHILLING. 








Full of Literature Suitable for the Holiday Season. 


COIN DEIN Ls : 
CORISETTE: The Unwilling Decoy. A Complete Novelette. By | 
HELENA GULLIFER, Author of “A Fool for his Pains,” e. 
THREE DAYS AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 


DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. A Complete Story. By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Author of “ Red Ryvington,” “ The Old Factory,” &e. 


PERI: A Sketch. 


SALLY. (Continued.) By JoHNn HILL, Author of “The Waters of 
Marah,” &e. 


CUPID’S LOTTERY: A Complete Story. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT : 
By Jonn Avuaustus O’SHEa. 
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PLANT-HUNTING IN THE PYRENEES. (Concluded.) fh 
POPPIES. aa | 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS IN LONDON. By Percy FitzGEra.p. | rie 
MY YOUTH’S ROMANCE. A Complete Story. By RicHarp Downey. . | 
4 





| 
‘ 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. a ; 
Hy 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, London: and at all Booksellers’ and 
Railway Stalls. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


PUBLISHERS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ** ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.” 
DOROTHY FOSTER. By Watter Besant. Three vols., crown 8vo., at all libraries. 


“A real ‘ tour de force.’ Mr. Besant’s ability has never before been shown so conspicuously... , 
The book is a genuine romance. ..... There can be no doubt that the book will have the success 
which it fully deserves.” —A/shenceum. 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ovurma. Three vols., crown 8vo., at all libraries. 
NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
A DRAWN GAME. By Bas:1, Author of “ Love the Debt.” 
SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. By Saran Tyrer. 
HEART SALVAGE BY SEA AND LAND. By Mrs. Cooprr (Katherine Saunders). 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Land-Leaguers. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | Margaret and Elizabeth. By Karuerine 


Beatrix Randolph. By JuLian HAWTHORNE. SAUNDERS. 
John Merryweather By KATHERINE | @ideon’s Rock. By KaTHErine SaunpeErs. 
SAUNDERS. , Ione. By E. Lynn Linton. 





TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now READY. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By! Californian Stories. By Brer Harte. 


WALTER BESANT. Frau Frohmann. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. Marion Fay. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Stolen White Elephant. By Mark Kitty. By M. Bernam-Epwarps. 
TWAIN. 
In Maremma. By OvIDa. 


. By JAmgs PAyn. 
wor Gach Only. By Jauzs Parn The Comet of a Season. By . JUSTIN 
God andthe Man. By Roznerr BucHanan. McCARTHY. 





A Heart’s Problem. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Joseph’s Coat. By CuristreE MurRAY. 





Sixth Edition, with an Introduction. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“We know not where the history of the period it embraces can be found so succinctly 
narrated.” — World. 


ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By Justin H. McCarruy. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra, 6s. 





** An excellent book.’’— Whitehall Review. 





THE PATIENT’S VADE MECUM: how to get most Benefit from Medical Advice. By 


Wi.tiAM and Epwarp Kvient. Crown 8vo., 1s. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 





London: 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876, EpiTror, R. B. MARSTON. 
PROPRIETORS: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


“An excellent class organ.”—THE WORLD. 
“One of the best authorities on these and kindred subjects,”’—TRUTH. 


* PHE 


|FISHING. GAZETTE, 


DEVOTED TO ANGLING, RIVER, LAKE AND SEA FISHING, AND FISH meee 


Mr. Gro. M. KELson’s Articles on BaLwon J ANGLING, with i lap K ide ni — Illustrations and 
Diagrams of the VARIOUS CASTS, are now appearing in the FISHING GAZETTE. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE 


Circulates every week amongst thousands of well-to-do Anglers (Country Gentlemen, 
Naval and Military Men, Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Men, &c., &c.), in all parts 
of the United Kingdom and Abroad. It is seen by the Members of all the best 
Social, Literary, and Angling Clubs; in fact, it goes to just the class of Readers 
which all Advertisers wish to reach. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE 


Was awarded a SILVER MEDAL at the Great International Fisheries Exhibition at Berlin, 1880 
and alsoa SILVER MEDAL at the National Fisheries Exhibition, Norwich, 1881. 








Articles on AMATEUR SEA FISHING will note in the GAZETTE during the coming season. 





Published every Week, Folio, 16 Pages, price 2a, Articles on all kinds of Angling and every information useful to Anglers. 


ORDER FORM FOR POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


(The most satisfactory way of getting the Gazette is to have it by Post every 
Friday from the Office, as Agents frequently are careless in delivering 
it, and, of course, are longer in doing so than the Post.) 


Messrs, Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.,, 


PUBLISHERS, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Gentlemen, 


Be good enough to send me the Fisuina Gazurre by Post every kriday for the 





ert months,* for which I enclose stamps value 


Date : Pe . ee Ue 188 


Il am, &c., 





Name _ ‘ . i 
‘PRICES OF SUBSCRIPTION BY POST. aa 1 
TU 
3 Months, including Postage, 2s. 8d. Address | 
6 oe i‘ - 53. 4d. 
a" 7 » 10s. 6d. (Please write distinctly.) 
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TIME AD Pen TIRES. 





OT ER’S CAV ™ gold Medal, Paris oa 


Broad St., Birmingham. GLASS SERVICES, 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, &‘*FILOSELLE 
CHINA; MINTONS, WORCESTER, WEDGWOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 





PROTECTION 


BRYANT 


FROM FIRE. 


& MAY’S 


PATENT 


SAFETY 





MATCHES, 


ll PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





PEPPER’S 
QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


(fREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
(fREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(fREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use of 

PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. Bottles, 
32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. Refuse imita- 
tions. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


PEPPER’S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Declin 
Imitations ; many Chemists professing their own to equi 
Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 





SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES ! 


IN A FEW DAYS. 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade 
away. 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot or Blemish, and 
renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and Healthy. 





Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s, 9d. 








LOCKYER'S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 


Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 
Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied sc surf canne 
exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, &c., pre - 
which cannot result from daily plastering the bait a 
grease. Sold everywhere, in large bottles, holding as 
a pint, Is. 6d. each. Be sure to have Lockyer’s. 
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CONTENTS. 


As Avon FiLows. By Henry Scott Vince ‘ ; , . ‘<i 
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The first Six Volumes of T1mx, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, 
are now ready; also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 1882, to 
December, 1882, price 10s. 6d.; and Vol. 8, January to June, 1888, price 7s, 6d. 

Cases for binding can be obtained. 
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SIR JOHN BENNETT, 
HAGE, CLOCK AND SOWRLSORT MANORACTORD 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
NW © MORE WaATo i BE YS. 














BSASSASSSESAASSELS SSSRCASERESESOS ESE. 


TO WATCH CLUBS & WATCH BUYERS. 
IR JOHN BENNETT 


Offers his Choice and Valuable Stock of Gold and Silver Key Watches, 


At 20 per Cent. Reduction, 
AS HE INTENDS TO KEEP NONE | BUT KEYLESS W ATC] HE S. 























m0 —In return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETT'S 
LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. Perfect for time 

beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. Gold 

Chains at manufacturers’ prices—Sir Jonn Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 





£15 —In return for Post Office Order, free and safe by post, one of 
do. BENNETT'S GENTLEMEN’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air tight, damp 
tight, and dust tight.—Sitr Jonun Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 


CLOCKS, 


THE LARGEST & BEST ASSORTED STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 
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Magazines & Reviews, 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the prices 


annexed, until further notice. 
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Macmillan’s 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Selected List of Works Published by| 


W. H. BEER & CO., 


(Successors to PROVOST & CO.,) 
33, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC. 
Demy 4to, cloth, gilt, price 153. 


Venice and the Poets. 


Containing Selections from the Poetry of Byron, Browning, Clough, Wordsworth, Addison, 
Rogers, ne Moore, &c. Accompanied with Ten Photographic Illustrations. Edited and 
llustrated by STEPHEN THOMPSON, Author of “ Swiss Scenery,” &c, 








Fourth Edition. Small 4to, cloth, price 12s.; morocco, 21s. 


Our English Lakes, Mountains and Waterfalls. 


As seen by William Wordsworth. Illustrated with Eight Photographs by T. Ogle. 
F’ cap. 4to, cloth, extra gilt, price 12s. 


A History of Gibraltar and its Sieges. 
With 16 Photographic Illustrations by J. H. Mann, and Map. 
F’cap. 4to, cloth, gilt, price 12s. 


The Isle of Wight. 


By J. ReppInG WARE. [Illustrated with 15 Photographs by Russell Sedgfield and Frank M. Good 











Small 4to, handsome gilt cloth, 12s. 


Scotland: Her Songs and Scenery. 


As sung by her Bards and seen in the Camera. Illustrated by 14 Photographs by Thompso 
and Ewing. 





Small 4to, cloth extra, price tos. 6d. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


By Sin WALTER Scott, Bart. Illustrated with Six Photographs by Russell Sedgfield. 





N.B.—A few Copies only remain of each of the above. 
POETICAL. oO _— 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Lady Margaret’s Sorrows; or, Via Dolorosa and 
other Poems. 


By CAMERON MACDOWALL, H.M.’s Indian Army. 





Foolscap 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 
Song Mead; with other Narratives in Verse. 


By F. SCARLETT POTTER. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Lyrics and Ballads. 
: By era, 
Third Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth lettered, price 6s. 
Fair Rosamond; and other Poems. 


By B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 


— 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Hereafter. 
By Rev. A. F. HENTON, B.A. Cantab. 





Foolscap 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


Gerontius: a Fragment of Roman History. 
By SYLVIUs. 
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“| THE SOUTH LAMBETH 


PERMANENT 


MUTUAL BUILDING aa 


Incorporated pursuant to the Building Societies Act, 1874. 
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CHIEF OFFICE— 


THE BELMONT SCHOOLROOM 


MILES STREET, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


Subscription Nights every Friday evening, from 8 to half-past 9. 


ood, 





| DIRECTORS— 
ps0 Mr. HENRY CORBEN, 1, Trigon Road, {| Mr. THOMAS SHARPLEY, Stafford 
South Lambeth (CHARM. AN). | House, Upper Kennington Lane (VicE- 
Mr. HENRY C. BRYON, 16, Clayland’s | C# ATRMAN). 
Road, Clapham Road. Mr. J. H. BOND, 130, Clapham Road. 
Mr. W. J. DALSTON, 57, Bousfield Road, | Mr. CHAS. KEITH ELDERTON, 2, 
Hatcham. Temple Gardens, E.C. 
Mr. W. F. HOWELL, 27, Miles Street, | Mr. WM. STOCKBRIDGE, Blackburn 
South Lambeth. House, South Lambeth Road. 
Mr. ROBERT HAYWARD, 319, Ken- | Mr. F. A. WRIGHT, 40, Trigon Road, 
nec nington Road, S.E. South Lambeth 
TREASURER— 
Mr. RICHARD WEBBER, 54, Studley Road, Clapham Road. 
| BANKERS— | 
C. LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, LAMBETH BRANCH, 165, West- 
minster Bridge Road, 8.E. 
— SOLiciTOR— 
Mr. CUTHBERT CURTIS, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
‘ SURVEYOR— 
Mr. J. M. CABLE, 11, Acre Lane. 
AUDITORS— 


Mr. Z. HUNTLEY, 17, Glynn Street, Vauxhall. Mr. J. W. STEEDS, 3 
Mansion House Square, Camberwell. 


SECRETARY— . 
Mr. JAS. B. WRIGHT, 19, Devonshire Road, South Lambeth. 
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Appropriations of £300 each to Shareholders by Ballot, Sale, & Rotation. th 








Subscriptions, ls. 6d. per week; Entrance Fee, ls. 6d.; Book, ls. 
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“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Confidenttal Office 
(OLDEST ESTABLISHED), 


Missing Friends Traced. 
Investigated with Secrecy. 





For Divorce, Libel. Family Matters 





Experienced English and American Agents, of known ability, are always available. 


CHARLES E. CRUTTWELL, 


SAVOY HoOvUsekE, STRAND. 











+ WORNNNASIDa + COLLGAG, + GDNDDAAL.: 


Patrons—The Right Hon. LORD REAY, D.C.L., LL.D. ; 
The Right Hon. Sik LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S.,; W. F. SKENE, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland ; Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, H.M.1.A. 
Principal—D, FEARON RANKING, M.A., Oxon., LL.B. Vice-Principal—A. H. ANGLIN, B.A. CANTAB., 
LL.B., F.R.S.E. Classical Master—W. COUTTS, M.A., Late Assistant Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen University. 
Chemical Technoloyy—T. W. DRINKWATER, L.R.C.P., F.C.S. Botany & Natural Science—W.C.GREY, M.B.,C.M. 
French—Mons. C. DE FLANDRE. German—Herr A. N. MEYEROWICZ. 
Separate Bedroom for each Boy. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Workshop. 
The Building is clear of the City, and stands at the foot of the Pentland Hills. The whole of the Sanitary arrange- 
ments have been specially carried out under the inspection of Dr. LITTLEJOHN, the Medical Officer of Health. 
BOARDING FEES, £60 per Annum. TUITION FEES, £16 to £26 per Annum. 
REFERENCES: 
Lieut-Col. MACDOUGALL, 39, Lansdown Crescent, Leamington. 
General R. F. BAKER, Tudor Hall, Ootacamund, India; and others. 








Ross's Patent Ventilator’ 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HOSPITALS, PRIVATE HOUSES, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, STABLES, COW SHEDS, VAULTS, SHIPS, 


AND IN EVERY PLACE WHERE VENTILATION IS REQUIRED, 





This Ventilator is the most perfect ever intro- 
duced to the Public, 


Being equally effective in the greatest calm as when the wind 
is blowing, 


KEEPING UP CONTINUAL CHANGE OF AIR. 
REQUIRES NO ATTENTION. | we 











IS THE CHEAPEST SYSTEM EXTANT. 





FOR PARTICULARS APPLY T 


W. ROSS. 


108, COBURG ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD. 
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Sole Makers of the Noted 


“OLUB” 
BICYCLES & 
TRICYCLES. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS -COVENTRY. 
London: 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct; Manchester: 9, Victoria Buildings; Birmingham, Dublin, dc. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS’ STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


(2 minutes’ walk from the Aldersgate Street Station), 











THE “IMPERIAL CLUB.” 








Supply every requisite used in the practice of 
the Art of Photography. 





FULL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, SIXPENCE. 


THE NATURALIST’S WORLD. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
4to., Price 2d. Enlarged with the July Number. 








JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION. 


HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH; 


Or, Simple Directions to enable a Beginner to take Successful Pictures on Dry Plates. 
With an Additional Chapter on an Easy Method of Enlarging from them, By 


T. CO. HBPwoRtTte. 
Price Sixpence, or by Post Free for Sevenpence. 
Published by JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BAN K,— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


{OW TO PURCHASE A_ HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCUATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
10, Adam-street,W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prehibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 


vi ’ THIS FAMOUS 
OLN ES PILLS FAMILY MEDICINE 
Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


—, 


“VOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE."Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


a = : all impurities from whatever cause 
& L A R K E S arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
| | of all kinds, Skin and’ Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
WORLD FAMED of Testimonials from all parts. In 
| m bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
[3 i () () fl) Mi XT UJ * [: six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 

' ii Chemists. 

Sent to any Address for 80 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 
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Gonfidential Office 


(OLDEST ESTABLISHED), 
For Divorce, Libel. Missing Friends Traced. Family Matters 
Investigated with Secrecy. 


Ge 








Experienced English and American Agents, of known ability, are always available. 


CHARLES E. CRUTTWELL, 


SAVOY HOUSE, STRAND. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


+MORUINGSIOS + GOLLEEGS, + SOINBURAD. + 


Patrons—The Right Hon. LORD REAY, D.O.L., LL.D. ; 
The Right Hon. Str LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S.,; W. F. SKENE, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L, 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland; Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, H.M.1LA. 


Principal—D. FEARON RANKING, M.A., OXON., LL.B. Vice-Principal—A. H. ANGLIN, B.A. CANTAB., 
LL.B., F.R.S.E. Classical Master—W. COUTTS, M.A., Late Assistant Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen University. 
Chemical Technology—T. W. DRINKWATER, L.R.C.P., F.C.S. Botany & Natural Science—W. C. GREY, M.B.,C.M. 

French—Mons. C. DE FLANDRE. German—Herr A. N. MEYEROWICZ. 


Separate Bedroom foreach Boy. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Workshop. 


The Building is clear of the City, and stands at the foot of the Pentland Hills. The whole of the Sanitary arrange- 
ments have been specially carried out under the inspection of Dr. LITTLEJOHN, the Medical Officer of Health. 


BOARDING FEES, £60 per Annum. TUITION FEES, £16 to £26 per Annum. 


REFERENCES: 


Lieut-Col. MACDOUGALL, 39, Lansdown Crescent, Leamington. 
General R. F. BAKER, Tudor Hall, Ootacamund, India; and others. 


Hoss's Patent Ventilators 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HOSPITALS, PRIVATE HOUSES, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, STABLES, COW SHEDS, VAULTS, SHIPS, 


AND IN EVERY PLACE WHERE VENTILATION IS REQUIRED, 

















This Ventilator is the most perfect ever intro- 
duced to the Public, 


Being equally effective in the greatest calm as when the wind 
is blowing, 


2 KEEPING UP CONTINUAL CHANGE OF AIR. 
¥ REQUIRES NO ATTENTION. 











: IS THE CHEAPEST SYSTEM EXTANT. 





FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


W. ROSS, 


108, COBURG ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD. 
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4 TIME ADVERTISER. 


GHATTU & WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.” 
DOROTHY FOSTER. By Wa ter Besant. Three vols., crown 8vo., at all libraries. 


“A real ‘ tour de force.’ Mr. Besant’s ability has never before been shown soconspicuously...,, 
The book is a genuine romance. ..... There can be no doubt that the book will have the success 
which it fully deserves.” — Atheneum. 











OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ovrpa. Three vols., crown 8vo., at all libraries. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
A DRAWN GAME. By Bast1, Author of “ Love the Debt.” 
SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. By Saran TyTiEr. 
HEART SALVAGE BY SEA AND LAND. By Mrs. Coopsr (Katherine Saunders). 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 








The Land-Leaguers. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | Margaret and Elizabeth. By Karuerine 
Beatrix Randolph. By Jutian HawrTHorne. SAUNDERS. 


John Merryweather. By KATHERINE Gideon’s Rock. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
SAUNDERS. Ione. By E. Lynn LinrTon. 








TwWoO-SHILLING POPVUILAR NOVELS. 


Now READY. 
All Sorts and Oonditions of Men. By! Californian Stories. By Bret Harre. 
WALTER BESANT. Frau Frohmann. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. | Marion Fay. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Stolen White Elephant. By Mark Kitty. By M. Bernam-Epwarps. 
TWAIN. 


In Maremma. By Ovlipa. 


Mor Gash Only. By Janus Parn. The Comet of a Season. By JUSTIN 
God and the Man. By Ropert BucHANAN. McCaRTHY. 


A Heart’s Problem. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Joseph’s Coat. By CurisTrz Murray. 





Sixth Edition, with an Introduction. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“We know not where the history of the period it embraces can be found so succinctly 
narrated,’’— World. 


ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By Justin H. McCarruy. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra, 6s. 





** An excellent book.’’— Whitehall Review. 
THE PATIENT’S VADE MECUM: how to get most Benefit from Medical Advice. By 


WItuiaM and Epwarp Kniext. Crown 8vo., rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 











dondon: 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 







































“THE NEW HOMILETIC SIXPENNY MONTHLY. 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 


Vol. I of this New Magazine is now ready, elegantly bound, 
Price 6s., at all Booksellers. 


CONTENTS. 


SERMONS. 

Ambition. Bishop of Durham. 
Witnesses to Christ. Canon Knox Little. 
Falling Asleep. J. Macgregor, D.D. 
Failures. Dean Church. 

Christian Race. Cardinal Manning. 

God is Love. Canon Scott Holland. 
Rationalism. R. W. Dale, D.D. 
Inequalities of Life. Canon Liddon. 

Past and Future of Missions. Canon Westcott, &c., &c. 


OUTLINES OF SERMONS 


By all the Foremost Preachers. 


SERMON NOTES. 


Brief Outlines and Suggestive Themes. 


EXPOSITORY SECTION. 
180th Psalm. A. Maclaren, D.D. 
Samson. Bishop of Derry. 
The Three First Words. Canon Furse. 
Conversion of Saul. W.C. Smith, D.D. 
Wise Men from the East. A. Whyte, D.D., &c. &e. 

















SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


John the Baptist. Rev. Teignmouth Shore. 
Healing the Blind Man. J. O. Dykes, D.D. 
: The Good Samaritan. J. O. Dykes, D.D., &e., &c. 


CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN. 
A Series of Articles by the Leading Local Preachers on Church Life in 


Manchester, Brighton, Belfast, Leicester, S. Wales. 








LITERARY NOTES, REVIEWS. 
Office: 6, White Hart Street, E.C. 
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OSLER’S CHINA Sasha tales 
some GUARS SERVIER, | 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in a Oa FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, &‘*FILOSELLE 


CHINA; MINTONS, WO 


CESTER, WEDGWOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 





PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 








A 
GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. e 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. J 
GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. : 
GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. SI 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH BOWELS, or LIVER. A 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s, 14d. 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, each; or sent by post for 14, 33, or 54 
stamps, according to size. by 
PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. T 
EF 


PEPPER’S 
QUININE AND IRON 
STRENGTH, TONIC. 


ENERGY. 
(ZREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 


(fREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(ZREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use of 
PEPPER'S QUININE ANDIRON TONIC. Bottles, 
82 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. Refuse imita- | 
tions. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


PEPPER’S 
TARAXACUM . 
And PODOPHYLLIN. @ " 


A fiuid Liver Medicine, made from V} 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. @ , 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. CL 
Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 

Olears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 
Imitations ; many Chemists professing their own to equal 
Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 





SULPHOLINE 





LOTION. 


LOCKYER'S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! ‘The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 


IN A FEW DAYS, 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade 
away. 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot or Blemish, and 
renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and Healthy. 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s, 9d. 





| 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 


Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 
Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf cannot 
exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, &c., prevel’ 
which cannot result from daily plastering the hair W! 
grease. Sold everywhere, in large bottles, holding alm 
a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure to have Lockyer. 
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SIR JOHN BENNETT, 
PATCH, COCK AND HRAPREREAY SANOPACTHRER, 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
NO MORE WATCH REYES. 


PTT TTTTTITITTTITITITTTTT TT aneseeee. 


TO WATCH CLUBS & WATCH BUYERS. 
SIR JOHN BENNETT 














Offers his Choice and Valuable Stock of Gold and Silver Key Watches, | 


At 20 per Cent. Reduction, 
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£10 —In return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETT'S 
« LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. Perfect for time, 
beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. Gold 
Chains at manufacturers’ prices—Sir Joun Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 


———— 





£15 —In return for Post Office Order, free and safe by post, one of 
« BENNETT'S GENTLEMEN’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air tight, damp 
tight, and dust tight.—Sir Joun Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 
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THE LARGEST & BEST ASSORTED STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
a Wit 


STAM, 


) ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 
2 
STAMPS. 





ESTABLISHED 1859. 





SOLE MAKERS OF THE NOTED 





THE ‘IMPERIAL CLUB.” 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS—COVENTRY. 
London: 15 § 16, Holborn Viaduct; Manchester: 9, Victoria Buildings ; Birmingham, Dublin, gc. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS’ STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


(2 minutes’ walk from the Aldersgate Street Station), 
Supply every requisite used in the practice of 
the Art. of Photography. 











FULL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, SIXPENCE. 





> THE NAVOURALISLS WORLD. < 
‘ (9 AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
, 4to., Price 2d. Enlarged with the July Number. 





. JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION. 


p How ‘To PHOTOGRAPH: 


Or, Simple Directions to enable a Beginner to take Successful Pictures on Dry Plates. 
With an Additional Chapter on an Easy Method of Enlarging from them. By 


TT. GC. HEPWORT . 


Price Sixpence, or by Post Free for Sevenpence, 


Published by JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 
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SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usna) 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed oy 
the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts. ws 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur. 
chase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions, 


HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Socrrry, 


HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Brrx. 
BECK FREREHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 













ScuweEirzer & Co, 





10, Adam Street, W.C. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 338., 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it ‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, {cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


POWDER. 


Made 


5s. 6d., &e. 



















HOLLOWAYS PILLS 








THIS FAMOUS 


FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 
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L 


“POR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFS.” 


CLARKES. 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE: 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 
all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. {For j{Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 


its effects are marvellous. Thousands, 
of Testimonials from all parts. In 
bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases Ol 


six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists, 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 132 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 
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HEADACHES CURED BY 














All who suffer from HEADACHES, 
BRAIN FAG, INDIGESTION, 
DIARRHEA, and LOSS of APPETITE, should 
at once send Stamps, 2s. 9d., fora Trial Box. 
Three Boxes, 7s. 6d. Address— 


J. HOWARD, 21, QUEENHITHE, LONDON, S.E. 


PRESS OPINIONS POST FREE. 


> Morningside College, Edinburgh. + 


Patrons—The Right Hon. Lorn REAY, D.C.L., LL.D. ; 
The Right Hon. Str LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S.; W. F, SKENKE, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L. 
~A Historiographer Royal for Scotland; Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, H.M.I.A. 
Principal—D. FEARON RANKING, M.A., Oxon., LL.B. Vice-Principal—A. H. ANGLIN, B.A., Cantab., 
LL.B., F.R.S.E. Classical Master—W. COUTTS, M.A., Late Assistant Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen 
University. Chemical Technology—T. W DRINKWATER, L.R.C.P., F.C.S. Botany and Natural Science— 
W. C. GREY, M.B.,C.M. French—Mons. C. DE FLANDRE. German—Herr A. N. MEYEROWICZ. 
Separate Bedroom for each boy. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Workshop. 
The Building is clear of the City, and stands at the foot of the Pentland Hills. The whole of the Sanitary 
arrangements have been specially carried out under the inspection of Dr. LitriEsomn, the Medical 
Officer of Health. 
Boarpine@ Fess, £60 per Annum. TvurrTion Frss, £16 to £26 per Annum. 
. REFERENCES: 
Lieut.-Col. MAcDOUGALL, 39, Lansdown Crescent, Leamington; General R. F. BAKER, Tudor Hall, 
Ootacamund, India; and others. 


Ross’s Pafent BWentilators 


FOR 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HOSPITALS, PRIVATE HOUSES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, STABLES, COW SHEDS, 
VAULTS, SHIPS, 
AND IN EVERY PLACE WHERE VENTILATION IS REQUIRED. 














This Ventilator ig the most perfect ever introduced 
to the Public, 


Being equally effective in the greatest calm as when the wind is blowing, 
KEEPING UP CONTINUAL CHANGE OF AIR. 


REQUIRES NO ATTTENTION. 


IS THE CHEAPEST SYSTEM EXTANT. 








FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
7 oe 
W. RBODSB, 


108, COBURG ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


PU BLISAEHRS. 


New Novel by the Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
Dorothy Foster. By Watrer Besant. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all libraries. 


““A real ‘tour de force’ Mr. Besant’s ability has never before been shown so conspicuously . , , 
The book is a genuine romance. . . . There can be no doubt that the book will have the success 
which it fully deserves.”’—Atheneumn. 
































Ouida’s New Novel. 
Princess Napraxine. By Ova. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all libraries. 





New Three- Volume Novels in the Press. 
A Drawn Game. By Basi, Author of “Love the Debt.” 
Saint Mungo’s City. By Saran Tyruer. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Land-Leaguers. By Antuony Trotxore. | Margaret and Elizabeth. By Karner 


Beatrix Randolph. By Juxian Hawruorne. SAUNDERS. 
John Merryweather, By KaruERINE Gideon’s Rock. By KaTHERINE SAUNDERs.§ 
SAUNDERS. Ione. By E. Lynn Linton. 





TWO SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now Reapy. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By | Californian Stories. By Brer Harte. 





WALTER BESANT. Frau Frohmann. By AntHony TROLLO?E. 
A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twarn. Marion Fay. By ANrHony TROLLOPE. 
The Stolen White Elephant. By Marx | Kitty. By M. Bersam-Epwarps. 

Twain. A Heart’s Problem. By CuHar.es Grssov. 
In Maremma. By Ovtna. Joseph’s Coat. By Curistre Murray. 
For Cash Only. By James Payy. | The Comet of a Season. By Jest 
God andthe Man. By Roserr Bucnanay. | McCartuy. 








Sixth Edition, with an Introduction, 
Lord Beaconsfield: A Brocrarny. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


‘“*We know not where the history of the period it embraces can be found so succinctly narrated.” 
World, 








England under Gladstone, By Justin H. McCarruy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** An excellent book.” — Whitehall Review. 











The Patient’s Vade Mecum: how to get most benefit from Medical Advice. B 
WILLIAM and EDwarD Knicur. Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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THE NEW HOMILETIC SIXPENNY MONTHLY. 





THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 


Vol. I. of this New Magazine is now ready, elegantly bound, 
Price 6s., at all Booksellers. 


CONTENTS: 
SERMONS. 


Ambition. Bishop of Durham. 
Witnesses to Christ. Canon Knox Little. 
Falling Asleep. J. Macgregor, D.D. 
Failures. Dean Church. 
Christian Race. Cardinal Manning. 
God is Love. Canon Scott Holland. 
Rationalism. R. W. Dale, D.D. 
Inequalities of Life. Canon Liddon. 


Past and Future of Missions. Canon Westcott, &c.. &c. 


OUTLINES OF SERMONS 


By all the Foremost Preachers. 
SERMON NOTES. 

Brief Outlines and Suggestive Themes. 
EXPOSITORY SECTION. 
130th Psalm. A. Maclaren, D.D. 

Samson. Bishop of Derry. 
The Three First Words. Canon Furse. 


Conversion of Saul. W. C. Smith, D.D. 
Wise Men from the East. A. Whyte, D.D., &c., &c. 











SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


John the Baptist. Rev. Teignmouth Shore. 
Healing the Blind Man. J. O. Dykes, D.D. 
The Good Samaritan. J. O. Dykes, D.D., &c., &c. 


CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN. 





A Series of Articles by the Leading Local Preachers on Church Life in 


Manchester, Brighton, Belfast, Leicester, S. Wales. 


LITERARY NOTES, REVIEWS. 





Office: 6, White Hart Street, E.C. 
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broads, Srmigtom LASS SERVICES. 


BLECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE CHINA: 
MINTONS, WORCESTER, WEDGWOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 














[PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 


Ss eal. Mie Ei 


GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 


GOOD for the 


Cure of INDIGESTION. 


GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 3, 


or 64 stamps, according to size, b 


AGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 





PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
aie TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
(GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN. 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 

Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 

Imitations ; many Chemists professing their own to 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 





SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
fade away. 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish 
find renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, an 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





LOGKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR. RESTORER. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST. 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading, 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf can- 
not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, etc., 
prevails, which cannot result from daily plastering 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in large 
bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 
to have Lockyer’s. 
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SIR JOHN BENNETT, 


WATCH, CLOCK, & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURER, 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


NO MORE WATCH KEYS. 


FRA WAAR LDAA ADDU CUDA VAWAA AS 


TO WATCH CLUBS AND WATCH BUYERS. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT 


Offers his Choice and Valuable Stock of Gold and Silver Key Watches, 


At 20 per Cent. Reduction, 
AS HE INTENDS TO KEEP NONE BUT KEYLESS WATCHES. 
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f= —lIn return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETT'S 
LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. Perfect for time, 

beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. Gold 

Chains at manufacturers’ prices.—Str Joun Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 


£15). —In return for Post Office Order, free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT'S GENTLEMEN’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air tight, damp 
tight, and dust tight. —Sir Joun Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 
[To face first page of matter. 
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essrs. W.H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD FoR ONE YEAR 


FROM THE 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


MAGAZINES & REVIEWS, 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices 
annexed, until further notice. 
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MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER er PER ANNU 
&s s. 
Belgravia... tie oe “ on ~- 7 6 London Society “ ~ = “an 7 
Blackwood’s = sii ~ ‘a o~ me Macmillan’s a me oa mer kes 7 
Contemporary Review ... a se © National Review ... a ese oe «OG 
Cornhill (from July, inclusive, 1888)" iat 5 0 Revue des deux Mondes... ode sda ie a 
English Illustrated Magazine .. >in eee 5 0 Temple Bar.. i ah sais a 7 
Fortnightly Review se ~~ — 2 Tinsley’s... one a rhe ‘at 7 
Time (from July, inclusiv e, 1883) ars “? 5 0 Nineteenth Century oi ms "the ~~ 
Gentlemen’s ; mer 7 6 Longman’s Magazine ; +8 5 
QU. ARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh ... me ve wie = a 10 0 Westminster inn io ne ——— 
Quarterly ... : a! ees Church Quarterly... jai i 


The Terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to ha 
the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than Twrtive 
Montus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, it will be under- 


stood that they are to be discontinued. 
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W. 4H. SMITH SS SON'S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, Strand, London, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





NOVELS are issued to and received from Subscribers in SETS only. 





TERMS 
For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall : 
6 Months. 12 Mouths 
For ONE Volume ata time e * . ° * e e . £0 12 0 eee I | 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume cre not available for this class of Subscription.) 
for TWO Volumes at a time ° ° ° ° ° ° ° > Oar ea “ws Ili 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not avaiable sor this class of Subscription.) 
for THREE Volumes at a time. ° ° ‘ ° ° ° . xe... 2a 
for FOUR wa a ° ° ° ° ° ° ° Pes 210 0 
For SIX -_ 99 e e e . o ° ” . 1 15 0 ¢ ¢ 0 
For TWELVE 99 99 e . 7 + . ° . . 3 0 0 5 5 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





THE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PUBLISHED IN THE PRINCIPALITY. 


THE RED DRAGON: 


THE 


j2attonal Magazine of Wales, 





Contains every month a selection of High Class Papers in the several Depart- 
ments of 


BIOGRAPHY (with lithographed portraits), TRAVEL, PHILOLOGY, MUSIC, 
FOLK-LORE, GENERAL LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS PAID TO 
ORIGINAL POETRY; FICTION OF THE SHORTER AND SERIAL 
KINDS; REVIEWS; NOTES AND QUERIES; LITERARY 
AND ART NOTES; AND HUMOROUS AND 
ANECDOTICAL DRACONIGEN. 


The Red Dragon finds admission into almost every household of intelligence 
and respectability in Wales, and has also a large and constantly increasing number 4 


of Subscribers in England, America, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHED BY 

Di. OWEN & Co. (Liuitep), Western Mail Buildings, Cardiff; 
KENT & Co., Paternoster Row, London ; 

AND MAY BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
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RH. &d. PEARSON'S 


ORIGINAL 


Slow Combustion “Abbotsford” Grates, 
MADE IN A VARIETY OF STYLES SUITABLE FOR ALL ROOMS. 


Quietness being of so much importance to the studious, these Grates are therefore strongly 

recommended. They are constructed for the purpose of insuring the complete combustion of 

fuel, which is burnt in a receptacle with fire-brick bottom and sides, sending out double the 
ordinary amount of heat. 
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An endless variety of these Grates made to Art Designs in all styles; also a large Stock 
of Cheaper Grates on the same principle. From 20s. and upwards. 


R. HH. & J. PEARSON, 
FURNISHING & GENERAL IRONMONGERS, 


Manufacturers of Improved Close and open Fire Kitchen Ranges, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE AND MARBLE MERCHANTS. 


Furnishing Showrooms—93, 95, 97, 99, & 101, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Builders’ Wholesale Ironmongery Warehouse—91, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Iron, Steel, and Metal Warehouse—UXBRIDGE STREET and DURHAM PLACE. 
Manufactory and Workshops—14 & 15, DURHAM PLACE. 


POSTAL ADDRESS:NOTTING HILL, VW . 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE SOUTH LAMBETH 


PERMANENT 


Mutual Building Society. 


Incorporated pursuant to the Building Societies Act, 1874. 




































CHIEF OFFICE— 


THE BELMONY SCHOOLROOMS, 


MILES STREET, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


Subscription Nights every Friday evening, from 8 to half-past 9. 














DIRECTORS— 
Mr. HENRY CORBEN, 1, Trigon Road, | Mr. THOMAS SHARPLEY, Stafford 
South Lambeth (CHarkMAN). House, Upper Kennington Lane (Vicr- 
Mr. HENRY C. BRYON, 16, Clayland’s CHAIRMAN). | n 
Road, Clapham Road. Mr. J. H. BOND, 130, Clapham Road. 
Mr. W. J. DALSTON, 57, Bousfield Road, | Mr. CHAS. KEITH ELDERTON, 2, , 
Hatcham. Temple Gardens, E.C. _ 
Mr. W. F. HOWELL, 27, Miles Street, | Mr. WM. STOCKBRIDGE, Blackburn 
South Lambeth. House, South Lambeth Road. 
Mr. ROBERT HAYWARD, 319, Ken- | Mr. F. A. WRIGHT, 40, Trigon Road, 
nington Road, S.E. South Lambeth. 
TREASURER— 
Mr. RICHARD WEBBER, 54, Studley Road, Clapham Road. 
BANKERS— S 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, LAMBETH BRANCH, 165, West- 
minster Bridge Road, S.E. 


SOLICITOR— 
Mr, CUTHBERT CURTIS, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
SURVEYOR— = 
Mr. J. M. CABLE, 11, Acre Lane. 
AUDITORS— 
Mr. Z HUNTLEY, 17, Glynn Street, Vauxhall. Mr. J. W. STEEDS, A} 
3, Mansion House Square, Camberwell. 
SECRETARY— 
Mr. JAS. B. WRIGHT, 19, Devonshire Road, South Lambeth. — 





Appropriations of £300 each to Shareholders by Ballot, Sale, & Rotation. Or, 





Subscriptions, ls. 6d. per week; Entrance Fee, 1s. 6d.; Book, 1s. 























TIME ADVERTISER. Oct. 1884. 








ILLUSTRATED ©THE ) ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, CATALOGUE, 
STAMPS. STAMPS. 





BICYCLES & 
TRICY CLES. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS—COVENTRY. 


London: 15 § 16, /lolborn Viaduct; Manchester: 9, Victoria Buildings ; Birmingham, Dudlin, Sc. 


~] THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS’ STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


(2 minutes’ walk from the Aldersgate Street Station), 
Supply every requisite used in the practice of 
the Art of Photography. 














FULL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, SIXPENCE. 


> WHE NATURALISTS WORLD. < ; 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE. (| 


4to, Price 2d. Enlarged with the July Number. 








JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION. 


EHOW TO PHOTOGRAPE: 1 


Nt. Or, Simple Directions to enable a Beginner to take Successful Pictures on By Plates. 
With an Additional Chapter on an Easy Method of Enlarging from them. 


Tt. @&. HErPWORT fr. 


Price Sixpence, or by Post Free for Sevenpence, 


Published by JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





TIME ADVERTISER. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
% BIRKBEC K BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on 
the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and © oupons ; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Socrgry. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Brrx- 
BECK FRERHOLD LAND SOcIgTY. 

A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 


; FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
| f L gs, Fr 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS | Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
orwnree <0 ~SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
a’ < 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COC )A OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
10, Adam Street, W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e. 


AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


HOLLOWAYS O1N] Ih Waal For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 


a WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 



































“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFES."  /s warranted to cleanse the blood from 


all impurities from whatever cause 
: : | arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores 
| | 


of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 





its effects are marvellous. Thousands 


Bedi ha eee 
WORLD FAMED of Testimonials from all parts. In 
ij of 


bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases 


six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
RB T 0) () Chemists, 


Sent tv any Address for 30 or 132 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





HEADACHES CURED BY 












THE MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY! 
y All who suffer from HEADACHES, 
iS BRAIN FAG, INDIGESTION, 
Y DIARRHEA, and LOSS of APPETITE, should 


at once send Stamps, 2s. 9d., fora Trial Box. 
Three Boxes, 7s. 6d. Address— 


J, HOWARD, 21, QUEENHITHE, LONDON, S.E: 


PRESS OPINIONS POST FREE. 


> Morningside College, Edinburgh. + 


Patrons—The Right Hon. Lorn REAY, D.C.L., LL.D. ; 

The Right Hon. Str LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S.; W. F. SKENE, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland; Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, H.M.1.A. 
Principal—D. FEARON RANKING, M.A., Oxon., LL.B. Vice-Principal—A. H. ANGLIN, B.A., Cantab., 
LL.B., F.R.S.E. Classical Master—W. COUTTS, M.A., Late Assistant Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen 
University. Chemical Technology—T. W. DRINKWATER, L.R.C.P., F.C.S. Botany and Natural Science— 
W. C. GREY, M.B.,C.M. French—Mons. C. DE FLANDRE. German—Herr A, N. MEYEROWICZ. 
Separate Bedroom for each boy. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Workshop. 

The Building is clear of the City, and stands at the foot of the Pentland Hills. The whole of the Sanitary 
arrangements have been specially carried out under the inspection of Dr. LittLrsonn, the Medical 
Officer of Health. 

Boarpine Fees, £60 per Annum. Torrion Freres, £16 to £26 per Annum. 

REFERENCES : 

Lieut.-Col. MacDOUGALL, 39, Lansdown Crescent, Leamington; General R. F. BAKER, Tudor Hall, 
Ootacamund, India; and others. 


Moss's Wafent BWentilators 


FOR 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HOSPITALS, PRIVATE HOUSES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, STABLES, COW SHEDS, 
VAULTS, SHIPS, 
AND IN EVERY PLACE WHERE VENTILATION IS REQUIRED. 


This Ventilator is the most perfect ever introduced 
to the Public, 


Being equally effective in the greatest calm as when the wind is blowing, 
KEEPING UP CONTINUAL CHANGE OF AIR. 

















REQUIRES NO ATTTENTION. 





IS THE CHEAPEST SYSTEM EXTANT. 





FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


W. ROSS, 


108, COBURG ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD. 











































TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS 


PUBLISHERS 


New Novel by the Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
Dorothy Foster. By Watter Besant. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all libraries. 





**A real ‘tour de force.’ Mr. Besant’s ability has never atiiel been shown so conspicuously, . , 
The book is a genuine romance. . . . There can be no doubt that the book will have the success 
which it fully deserves.”’—Atheneum. 


Ouida’s New Novel. 
Princess Napraxine. By Ova. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all libraries. 


New Three- Volume Novels in the Press. 
A Drawn Game. By Bast, Author of “ Love the Debt.” 
Saint Mungo’s City. By Saran Tyrzezr. 
Heart Salvage by | wens and Land. Bod Mrs. CooPpER eee Saunders.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Land-Leaguers. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Margaret and Elizabeth. By Kartuerive 








Beatrix Randolph. By Juttan Hawrnorne. SAUNDERS. 
John Merryweather. By KatHERINE Gideon’s Rock. By KarHerrtne Saunpers. 
SAUNDERS. Ione. - E. Lynn Linton. 





TWO SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now Reapy. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By | Californian Stories. By Brer Hanrr. 








WALTER BESANT. | Frau Frohmann. By Antuony TROLLOPE. 
A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. Marion Fay. 3y ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Stolen White Elephant. By Marx | Kitty, By M. Bernam-Epwarps. 

TWAIN. A Heart’s Problem. By CHar.es Gippoy, 
In Maremma. By Ovurpa. | Joseph’s Coat. By Curistre Murray. 
For Cash Only. By James Payn, ' The Comet of a Season. By Jus 
God and the Man. By Roserr Bucwanany. | McCartny. 





Sixth Edition, with an Introduction, 
Lord Beaconsfield: A Brograrny. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


“We know not where the history of the period it embraces can be found so succinctly narrated.”— 
World, 








England under Gindetenn. By Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** An excellent book.’’— Whitehall Review. 


aang = stint Scipiaienadanl denis names 7 at ara A 
The Patient’s Vade Mecum: how te get most benefit from Medical Advice. By 
WILLIAM and EpwarD KNIGHT. Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: 
CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
























TIME ADVERTISER. 5 


THE NEW HOMILETIC SIXPENNY MONTHLY. = 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. — 


Vol. I. of this New Magazine is now ready, elegantly bound, 
Price 6s., at all Booksellers. 


CONTENTS : 


SERMONS. 


Ambition. Bishop of Durham. 
Witnesses to Christ. Canon Knox Little. 
Falling Asleep. J. Macgregor, D.D. 
Failures. Dean Church. 

Christian Race. Cardinal Manning. 

God is Love. Canon Scott Holland. 
Rationalism. R. W. Dale, D.D. 

Inequalities of Life. Canon Liddon. 

Past and Future of Missions. Canon Westcott, &c., &c. 








OUTLINES OF SERMONS 


By all the Foremost Preachers. 


SERMON NOTES. 


Brief Outlines and Suggestive Themes. 


EXPOSITORY SECTION. 
130th Psalm. A. Maclaren, D.D. 
Samson. Bishop of Derry. 
The Three First Words. Canon Furse. 
_ Conversion of Saul. W. C. Smith, D.D. 
Wise Men from the East. A. Whyte, D.D., &c., &c. 


SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
John the Baptist. Rev. Teignmouth Shore. 
Healing the Blind Man. J. O. Dykes, D.D. 
The Good Samaritan. J. O. Dykes, D.D., &c., &c. 





th 


CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN. 


A Series of Articles by the Leading Local Preachers on Church Life in 
Manchester, Brighton, Belfast, Leicester, 8S. Wales. 





By 


LITERARY NOTES, REVIEWS. 
Office: 6, White Hart Street, E.C. 








6 TIME ADVERTISER. 


OSLER § CHIN A g Gold Medal, Paris, 1878 
Broad St., Birmingham. GL ASS SERVICES. 


BELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE CHINA; 
MINTONS, WORCESTER, WEDGWOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 








PAGE WOODCOCK S WIND PILLS 





GOOD. for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 


PEPPER'S PEPPER'S 


QUININE AND IRON TARAXACUM 
athe TONIC.| And PODOPHYLLIN. 


STRENGTH, 





ENERGY. A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 
({REAT BODILY STRENGTH, DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 
. —_ = sai _ Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 
(ZREAT NERVE STRENGTH, The best antibilious Remedy. 
Without a particle of Mercury. 
(j{REAT MENTAL STRENGTH, Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 


Clears the Head and cures Headache. 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use Regulates the Bowels. 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. | Imitations; many Chemists professing their own to 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE | LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
LOTION. HAIR RESTORER. 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST. 


IN A FEW DAYS 





, : : Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 


fade away. Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. " i . om 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scur as 

: . : not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, et., 

It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, | prevails, which cannot result from daily plastering 

and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and | the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in large 

healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. | bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 

Bottles, 2s. 9d. | to have Lockyer’s. 
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Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


"LL ee 


OCTOBER, 1884. 





CONTENTS. 


As Avon Fiows. By Henry Scott Vince 


Sir Guy LE Brere. 


Wuat SHE SAID TO 


An AWKWARD BLUNDER. 


SANS EVERYTHING. 


From UNION TO GRANGE. 


WHEN NEXT WE MEET. 


By F. Scarlett Potter 


Him? By Florence Marryat 


By C. 8" 


Sin JOHN SUCKLING . 


Tue Fountain OF Love. 


By H. C. Cowen : . ‘ ° 


By a new Author 
By R. Downey 


THe Cotp Hanp or MorBEcK. 


By B. Montgomerie Ranking . 


By W. Laird Clowes. 


A DESIRABLE TENEMENT. By Walter Taylor 


A LEARNED BLUNDERER. 


Vestig1A CAMENARYM. 


By Geo. G. Chisholm 
By Rev. R. N. Sanderson 


APAALLRAAAAALDWWWWWwrwrwryrvyey> 


Amusing Literature. 


PAGE 


. 289 
. 313 
. 318 
. 325 
. 330 
. 333 
. 344 
. 245 
. 352 
. 359 
. 367 
. 375 
. 384 


The first Sia Volumes of TIME, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, 
are now ready; also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 1882, to 
December, 1882, price 10s. 6d.; and Vol. 8, January to June, 1883, price 7s. 6d. 

Cases for binding can be obtained. 


SWPP VFO VFI VF 





LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 6, WHITE HART STREET; PATERNOSTER SQUARR, E.C. 


[AU rights reserved. | 











8 TIME ADVERTISER. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, 


WATCH, CLOCK, & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURER, 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


NO MORE WATCH KEYS. 


io Wan, Oe San Wie, She San Sin, Sin Win Win Win Win, Vin Win Wie, Wig Win Wie Uh, Wi Uh, Uh, Uh, Uh, Wi Ol, Ul Oe Ole Oe Oe On On Oe Oe 


TO WATCH CLUBS AND WATCH BUYERS. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT 


Offers his Choice and Valuable Stock of Gold and Silver Key Watches, 


At 20 per Cent. Reduction, 
AS HE INTENDS TO KEEP NONE BUT KEYLESS WATCHES. 























SE ————S 


£10) —In return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETTS 
e LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. Perfect for time, 
beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. Gold 
Chains at manufacturers’ prices.—Str Joun Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 








£15 —In return for Post Office Order, free and safe by post, one of 
e), BENNETT’S GENTLEMEN’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air tight, damp 
tight, and dust tight.—Sir Joun Bennert, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 


CLOCKS, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 


[To face first page of matter. 
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Messrs. W.H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD FoR ONE YEAR 





























FROM THE 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT ‘ 


THE FOLLOWING 


MAGAZINES & REVIEWS, 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices 
annexed, until further notice. 





et a ee 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 








PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM, 

8. d. 8. d. 

Belgravia 7 6 London Society 7 6 
Blackwood’s i 13 0 Macmillan’s 7 6 
Contemporary Revi iew ad 17 8 National Review ly © 
Cornhill (from July, inclusive, 1888) 5 0 Revue des deux Mondes.. 32 0 
English Illustrated Magazine .. sa ves 5 0 Temple Bar.. Ae? 7 ¢ 
Fortnightly Review et . 40 Tinsley’s ... sat 7 6 
Time (from July, inclusiv e, 1883) 5 0 Nineteenth C entury 17 0 
Gentlemen’s : 7 6 Longman’s Magazine 5 0 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 

Edinburgh ... ~_ = rel 10 0 Westminster é i Ce lea ie ae 
Quarterly ... a a Church Quarterly... it a — a © 


The Terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently 3 near the Bookstalls to have 
the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than Twrtve 
Montnus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, it will be under- 
stood that they are to be discontinued. 


— PO , , —~ NN NN ON eae tt 


Ww. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 








: 186, Strand, London, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
NOVELS are issued to and received from Subscribers in SETS only. 
\ 
7 
TERMS } 
¢ For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Seaweed a abe: } 
3} Months. 2 Months : 
. For ONE Volume at a time ; : m ; ‘ . ‘ es. ££ : 
D (Novels in more than One Volume cre not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For TWO Volumes at a time ° ° ° ° ° ° ° © Ore” ia Lit 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available sur this class of Subscription.) 
7 For THREE Volumes at a time. : . . ° ° ° id aa’ = ss 
For FOUR -_ 99 e ° ° ° ° ° ° e - be : ie 2 . , 
For SIX ae rh) * e ° e ° . e ‘ eee : : 
For TWELVE ,, 99 e ° . . ° . . - 8 0 0 ane 5 5 @ 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





THE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PUBLISHED IN THE PRINCIPALITY. 


THE RED DRAGON: 


THE 


jdattonal DDagasine of Wales, 


Contains every month a selection of High Class Papers in the several Depart- 
ments of 


BIOGRAPHY (with lithographed portraits), TRA VEL, PHILOLOGY, MUSIC, 
FOLK-LORE, GENERAL LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS PAID TO 


ORIGINAL POETRY; FICTION OF THE SHORTER AND SERIAL 
KINDS; REVIEWS; NOTES AND QUERIES; LITERARY 
AND ART NOTES; AND HUMOROUS AND 
ANECDOTICAL DRACONIGENE. 





The Red Dragon finds admission into almost every household of intelligence 
and respectability in Wales, and has also a large and constantly increasing number 


of Subscribers in England, America, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Di. OWEN & Co. (Limitep), Western Mail Buildings, Cardiff 
KENT & Co., Paternoster Row, London ; 


AND MAY BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


RH. & J. PEARSON'S 


ORIGINAL 


Slow Combustion “Abbotsford” Grates, 
MADE IN A VARIETY OF STYLES SUITABLE FOR ALL ROOMS. 


Quietness being of so much importance to the studious, these Grates are therefore strongly 

recommended. They are constructed for the purpose of insuring the complete combustion of 

fuel, which is burnt in a receptacle with fire-brick bottom and sides, sending out double the 
ordinary amount of heat. 
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47 — TRADE MARK 
THE 


ABBOTSFORD 












































An endless variety of these Grates made to Art Designs in all styles; also a large Steck 
of Cheaper Grates on the same principle. From 20s. and upwards. 


R. H. & J. PEARSON, 
"FURNISHING & GENERAL IRONMONGERS, 


ee nan’ 4 — —“ Manufacturers of Improved Close and open Fire Kitchen Ranges, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE AND MARBLE MERCHANTS. 


Furnishing Showrooms—93, 95, 97, 99, & 101, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Builders’ Wholesale Ironmongery Warehouse—91, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Iron, Steel, and Metal Warehouse—UXBRIDGE STREET and DURHAM PLACE. 
Manufactory and Workshops—14 & 15, DURHAM PLACE, 


POSTAL ADDRESS: NOTTING HILL, VW. 















































TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE SOUTH LAMBETH — 


PERMANENT 


Mutual Building Society. 


Incorporated pursuant to the Building Societies Act, 1874. 
} / g 














CHIEF OFFICE— 


MILES STREET, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S&.W. 


Subscription Nights every Friday evening, from 8 to half-past 9. 











DIRECTORS— 
Mr. HENRY CORBEN, 1, Trigon Road, Mr. THOMAS SHARPLEY, Stafford 
South Lambeth (CHAIRMAN). | House, Upper Kennington Lane (Vice- . 
Mr. HENRY C. BRYON, 16, Clayland’s CHAIRMAN). 
Road, Clapham Road. Mr. J. H. BOND, 130, Clapham Road. L 
Mr. W. J. DALSTON, 57, Bousfield Road, | Mr. CHAS. KEITH ELDERTON, 2, . 
Hatcham. Temple Gardens, E.C. 
Mr. W. F. HOWELL, 27, Miles Street, | Mr. WM. STOCKBRIDGE, Blackburn 
South Lambeth. House, South Lambeth Road. 
Mr. ROBERT HAYWARD, 319, Ken- | Mr. F. A. WRIGHT, 40, Trigon Road, 
nington Road, 8.E. South Lambeth. 
TREASURER— C 
Mr. RICHARD WEBBER, 54, Studley Road, Clapham Road. K 
BANKERS— 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, LAMBETH BRANCH, 165, West- 
minster Bridge Road, S.E. 
SOLICITOR— 
Mr, CUTHBERT CURTIS, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
SURVEYOR— 
Mr. J. M. CABLE, 11, Acre Lane. 
AUDITORS— . 
Mr. Z HUNTLEY, 17, Glynn Street, Vauxhall. Mr. J. W. STEEDS, 
3, Mansion House Square, Camberwell. _ 
SECRETARY— 
Mr. JAS. B. WRIGHT, 19, Devonshire Road, South Lambeth. 7 





Appropriations of £300 each to Shareholders by Ballot, Sale, & Rotation. 





Subscriptions, ls. 6d. per week; Entrance Fee, ls. 6d.; Book, 1s. 
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. THE ‘‘IMPERIAL CLUB.”’ 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS—COVENTRY. 
London: 15 § 16, Holborn Viaduct; Manchester: 9, Victoria Buildings ; Birmingham, Dublin, gc. 
) 


| 43, CHARTERHOUSE — LONDON, E.C. 


(2 minutes’ walk from the Aldersgate Street Station), 


—_— every requisite aii in the practice of 
the Art of Photography. 


FULL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, SIXPENCE. 


> Hk NAVCRALISES WORLD. < 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


; 4to, Price 2d. Enlarged with the July Number. | 











JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION. 


How TO PHOTOGRAPH : 


Or, Simple Directions to enable a Beginner to take Successful Pictures on Dry Plates. 
With an Additional Chapter on an Easy Method of Enlarging from them. By 


mn. °C. HEPWORTH, 


Price Sixpence, or by Post Free for Sevenpence. 


Published by JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





TIME ADVERTISER. 
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SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on 
the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

3lst March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


How To PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BrrkBECK BUILDING SocreEry. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
xyardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Brirx- 
BECK FREKHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 











_ QOHer fos 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
mstantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty. pronounce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
10, Adam Street, W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e. 


melt SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
> ; 








HOLLOWAYS PILLS | 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 








THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 





| CLARKES 
WORLD FAMED 








“POR THER BLOOD ISB THER LIFB.” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all parts. In 
bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 


¢ u six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
(3 ft () : Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 1322Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUC COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 








































TIME ADVERTISER. 


HEADACHES CURED BY 































Ee 


IXALINE 


/ THE MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY! 

All who suffer from HEADACHES, 
BRAIN FAG, INDIGESTION, 
DIARRHEA, and LOSS of APPETITE, should 
at once send Stamps, 2s. 9d., fora Trial Box. 
Three Boxes, 7s. 6d. Address— 


J, HOWARD, 21, QUEENHITHE, LONDON, S.E. 


PRESS OPINIONS POST FREE, 


> Morningside College, Gdinburgh. < 


; Patrons—The Right Hon. Lorn REAY, D.C.L., LL.D. ; 
The Right Hon. Str LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.8.; W. F. SKENE, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L. 
’ Historiographer Royal for Scotland; Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, H.M.I.A. 
Principal—D. FEARON RANKING, M.A., Oxon., LL.B. Vice-Principal—A. H. ANGLIN, B.A., Cantab., 
LL.B., F.R.S.E. Classical Master—W. COUTTS, M.A., Late Assistant Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen 
University. Chemical Technology—T. W. DRINKWATER, L.R.C.P., F.C.8. Botany and Natural Sciernce— 
W. C. GREY, M.B.,C.M. Firench—Mons. C. DE FLANDRE. German—Herr A. N. MEYEROWICZ. 
Separate Bedroom foreach boy. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Workshop. 

The Building is clear of the City, and stands at the foot of the Pentland Hills. The whole of the Sanitary 
arrangements have been specially carried out under the inspection of Dr. LirrLtesonn, the Medical 
Officer of Health. 

BoarpineG Fees, £60 per Annum. Tuition Fees, £16 to £26 per Annum. 

; REFERENCES: 
Lieut.-Col. MacDOUGALL, 39, Lansdown Crescent, Leamington; General R. F. BAKER, Tudor Hall, 
Ootacamund, India; and others. 


Ross’s BWafent Wentilafors 


FOR 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HOSPITALS, PRIVATE HOUSES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, STABLES, COW SHEDS, 
VAULTS, SHIPS, 
AND IN EVERY PLACE WHERE VENTILATION IS REQUIRED: 






















This Ventilator is the most perfect ever introduced 
to the Public, 


Being equally effective in the greatest calm as when the wind is blowing, 


KEEPING UP CONTINUAL CHANGE OF AIR. 


REQUIRES NO ATTENTION. 


IS THE CHEAPEST SYSTEM EXTANT. 








FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
W. ROSS 
w S 9 


108, COBURG ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD. 




























4 TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS. 


PUBLISHERS. 





New Novel by the Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
Dorothy Foster. By Watrer Besant. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all libraries. 
““A real ‘tour de force.’ Mr. Besant’s ability has never before been shown so conspicuously. .. , 


The book is a genuine romance. . . . There can be no doubt that the book will have the success 
which it fully deserves. ’’—Atheneum. 


Ouida’s New Novel. 
Princess Napraxine. By Ova. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all libraries. 


New Three- Volume Novels in the Press. 
A Drawn Game. By Bast, Author of “ Love the Debt.” 
Saint Mungo’s City. By Saran Tyrer. 
Heart Salvage by Sea and Land. By Mrs. Coorrr (Katherine Saunders.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Land-Leaguers. By AntHONY TROLLopE. | Margaret and Elizabeth. By Karuerine 


Beatrix Randolph. By Jutian Hawrnorne. | SAUNDERS. 
John Merryweather. By Katuerrne | Gideon’s Rock. By Katuertne Savnpers, 
SAUNDERS. | Ione. By E. Lynn Linton. 





TWO SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now Reapy. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By | Californian Stories. By Brer Harte. 


WALTER BESANT. Frau Frohmann. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
A Tramp Abroad. By Marx Twain. | Marion Fay. By ANtHony TROLLOPE. 
The Stolen White Elephant. By Marx | Kitty. By M. Beraam-Epwarps. 

Twaln. | A Heart’s Problem. By CHaARLEs GIBBON, 
In Maremma. By Ouvipa. _ Joseph’s Coat. By Curistre Murray. 
For Cash Only. By James Pavy, ' The Comet of a Season. By Jest 


God and the Man. By Roserr BucHanan. McCartTHY. 








Sixth Edition, with an Introduction. 


Lord Beaconsfield: A Brograrny. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


‘We know not where the history of the period it embraces can be found so succinctly narrated.”— 
World, 








England under Gladstone. By Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** An excellent book.”— Whitehall Review. 








The Patient’s Vade Mecum: how to get most benefit from Medical Advice. By 
WILLIAM and EDWARD KNIGHT. Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





"LONDON: 
CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 








TIME ADVERTISER. 











THE NEW HOMILETIC SIXPENNY MONTHLY. 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 


Vol. I. of this New Magazine is now ready, elegantly bound, 
Price 6s., at all Booksellers. 


CONTENTS : 


SERMONS. 


Ambition. Bishop of Durham. 
Witnesses to Christ. Canon Knox Little. 
Falling Asleep. J. Macgregor, D.D. 
Failures. Dean Church. 

Christian Race. Cardinal Manning. 

God is Love. Canon Scott Holland. 
Rationalism. R. W. Dale, D.D. 

Inequalities of Life. Canon Liddon. 

Past and Future of Missions. Canon Westcott, &c., &c. 





OUTLINES OF SERMONS 


By all the Foremost Preachers. 


SERMON NOTES. 


Brief Outlines and Suggestive Themes. 


EXPOSITORY SECTION. 


130th Psalm. A. Maclaren, D.D. 
Samson. Bishop of Derry. 
The Three First Words. Canon Furse. 
Conversion of Saul. W. C. Smith, D.D. 
Wise Men from the East. A. Whyte, D.D., &c., &c. 


SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


John the Baptist. Rev. Teignmouth Shore. 
Healing the Blind Man. J. O. Dykes, D.D. 
The Good Samaritan. J. O. Dykes, D.D., &c., &c. 


CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN. 


A Series of Articles by the Leacing Local Preachers on Church Life in 
Manchester, Brighton, Belfast, Leicester, S. Wales. 


LITERARY NOTES, REVIEWS. 



















Office: 6, White Hart Street, E.C. 































TIME ADVERTISER, 
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OSLER S CHIN A g Gold Medal, Paris, 1878 
vot smn GLASS SERVICES 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE CHINA; 
MINTONS, WORCESTER, WEDGWOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 





PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HBARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at Is. 14d, 2s. gd. , and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


AGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 


PEPPER’S PEPPER'S 


QUININE ANDIRON | TARAXACUM 
HEALTH ay TONIC. And PODOPHYLLIN. 





ENERGY. A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 
({REAT BODILY STRENGTH, DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 
a aces hatin Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 
(GREA [f NERVE STRENGTH, The best antibilious Remedy. 
| Without a particle of Mercury. 


Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use | Regulates the Bowels. 
of PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. | Imitations ; many Chemists professing their own to 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s “equi al Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
LOTION.  — HAIR RESTORER. 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! | jye gesr, THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST. 


IN A FEW DAYS 


(GZ REAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 





. Pi 1 Blotch -_ | Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Eruptions, Fimpies, epee entirely | Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 


fade away | 
; ' J Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. , : ” 


Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf can- 

, ' not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, et, 

woe , prevails, which cannot result from daily plastering 

and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and | ‘the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in large 

healthy. Sulpholine ue is sold by Chemists. bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 
Bottles, 2s. Od. to have Lockyer’s 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
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Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


NOVEMBER, 1884. 








CONTENTS. 


As Avon Fiows. By Henry Scott Vince 
A Curious Conversion. By F. Lowrey 


“Orver Sverice.” Part I. By J. J. Brirron . 


A Dark Pace in Famity History. By F. Scarlett Potter 


From Union TO GRANGE. By anew Author . ' , 
Love 1n A Mist By F. Leslie Henderson 


Our First Party. 


A Stupy or Dante Gasriet Rossetti. By Fredk. Cooper 


Miss ANDERSON’S Galatea . 


PAANANN ey TT 


PAGE 


385 


41] 


The first Sia Volumes of TIME, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, 
are now ready; also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 1882, to 


December, 1882, price 10s. 6d.; and Vol. 8, January to June, 1883, price 7s. 


Cases for binding can be obtained, 


SALW VIOHLAINO wD 


LONDON: 


6d. 


PUBLISHED AT 6, WHITE HART STREET, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


[All rights reserved, } 





8 TIME ADVERTISER. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, 


WATCH, CLOCK, & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURER, 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


NO MORE WATCOR KEYS. 


TO WATCH CLUBS AND WATCH BUYERS. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT 


Offers his Choice and Valuable Stock of Gold and Silver Key Watches, 


At 20 per Cent. Reduction, 
AS HE INTENDS TO KEEP NONE BUT KEYLESS WATCHES. 


oz 























#02 —In return for a £10 note, free and safe per ~~ one of BENNETT'S 

LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES Perfect for time, 
beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air, damp, ‘and dust tight. Gold 
Chains : at manufacturers’ prices.—SIk JoHN Bennett, 65 & 64, Che apside. 


$15 —In return for Post Ottice Order, free and safe by post, one of 
0), BENNETT’S GENTLEMEN’s GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, be: auty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air tight, damp 
tight, and dust tight. —Sir Joun Bryye TT, 65 & 64, Cheapside, sien. 


CLOCKS, 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 


[To face frst page of matter. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


Messrs.W.H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD FoR ONE YEAR 


FROM THE 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


MAGAZINES & REVIEWS, 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 





POSTAGE FREE tto any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices 
annexed, until further notice. 





MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 

PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM. 

8. d. 8. d. 

Belgravia 7 6 London Society ... — bos ” ca 7 6 
Blackwood’s - 13 0 Macmillan’s “a on “ad ~_ - 7 6 
Contemporary Revi iew 17 0 National Review ... se ~— oo, ae 
Cornhill (from July, inclusive, 1888) 5 0 Revue des deux Mondes... wit biel “a OF 
English Illustrated Magazine .. 5 0 Temple Bar.. ee sen 7 6 
Fortnightly Review a 14 0 Tinsley’s.. wits nr _ a 7 6 
Time (from July, inclusiv ity 1888) 5 0 Nineteenth Century oe a ~ mn 
Gentlemen’s a 7 6 Longman’s Magazine 2 5 0 

QU. ARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 

Edinburgh . a ‘ : sad ww was. Westminster ae = me whi a ae 
Quarterly ... 1 ; ~ we Church Quarterly... oe oh an: ae 


The Terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to have 
the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than TWELVE 
Montus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, it will be under- 
stood that they are to be discontinued. 


ONO ON Oe OOo 


Ww. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, Strand, London, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





NOVELS are issued to and received from Subscribers in SETS only. 





TERMS 


For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall : 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For ONE Volume at a time e ° e e . ° ° eo fae Oe Vas . 2. 


(Nuvels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For TWO Volumes at atime . ° ° ° ° ° ° § C8 8B wa 1s 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For THREE Velumes at a time. ° ° ° e ° ° Eee 22 0 

For FOUR i a eS oe : | = : ta 210 © 

For SIX os se ° ° ° . ‘ . . - LB O 3 3 0 

Fer TWELVE ,, 9° ° ° ° ° e e e - &£$ 0 8@O 5 & @ 
























TIME ADVERTISER. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 








THE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PUBLISHED IN THE PRINCIPALITY. 





THE RED DRAGON: 


THE 


j2ational Magasztne of Wales, 


Contains every month a selection of High Class Papers in the several Depart- 
ments of 


BIOGRAPHY (with lithographed portraits), TRAVEL, PHILOLOGY, MUSIC, 
FOLK-LORE, GENERAL LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS PAID TO 


ORIGINAL POETRY; FICTION OF THE SHORTER AND SERIAL 
KINDS; REVIEWS; NOTES AND QUERIES; LITERARY 
AND ART NOTES; AND HUMOROUS AND 
ANECDOTICAL DRACONIGEN 4. 


The Red Dragon finds admission into almost every household of intelligence 
and respectability in Wales, and has also a large and constantly increasing number 
of Subscribers in England, America, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHED BY 

Dit. OWEN & Co. (Limited), Western Mail Buildings, Cardiff; 
KENT & Co., Paternoster Row, London ; 

AND MAY BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
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RH. & J. PEARSON'S 


ORIGINAL 


Slow Combustion “Abbotsford” Grates, 
- MADE IN A VARIETY OF STYLES SUITABLE FOR ALL ROOMS, 


ADVERTISER. 














Quietness being of so much importance to the studious, these Grates are therefore strongly 

recommended. They are constructed for the purpose of insuring the complete combustion of 

fuel, which is burnt in a receptacle with fire-brick bottom and sides, sending out double the 
ordinary amount of heat. 
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An endless variety of these Grates made to Art Designs in all styles; also a large Steck 
of Cheaper Grates on the same principle. From 20s. and upwards. 


R. H. & J. PEARSON, 
FURNISHING & GENERAL IRONMONGERS, 


Manufacturers of Improved Close and open Fire Kitchen Ranges, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE AND MARBLE MERCHANTS. 


Furnishing Showrooms—93, 95, 97, 99, & 101, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Builders’ Wholesale Ironmongery Warehouse—91, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Iron, Steel, and Metal Warehouse—UXBRIDGE STREET and DURHAM PLACE. 
Manufactory and Workshops—14{& 15, DURHAM PLACE. 


POSTAL ADDRESS: NOTTING HILL, VV. 

















TIME ADVERTISER. 





THE SOUTH LAMBETH ~ 


PERMANENT 


Mutual Building Society. 





Incorporated pursuant to the Building Societies Act, 1874. 





CHIEF OFFICE— 


THE BELMONT SCHOOLROOMS, 


MILES STREET, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


Subscription Nights every Friday evening, from 8 to half-past 9. 





DIRECTORS— 


Mr. HENRY CORBEN, 1, Trigon Road, 
South Lambeth (CHarrMan). 

Mr. HENRY C. BRYON, 16, Clayland’s 
Road, Clapham Road. 


Mr. W. J. DALSTON, 57, Bousfield Road, 
Hatcham. 


Mr. W. F. HOWELL, 27, Miles Street, 
South Lambeth. 


Mr. ROBERT HAYWARD, 319, Ken- 
nington Road, 8.E. 





Mr. THOMAS SHARPLEY, Stafford 
House, Upper Kennington Lane (VicE- 
CHAIRMAN). 


Mr. J. H. BOND, 130, Clapham Road. 


Mr. CHAS. KEITH ELDERTON, 2, 
Temple Gardens, E.C. ° 


Mr. WM. STOCKBRIDGE, Blackburn 
House, South Lambeth Road. 


Mr. F. A. WRIGHT, 40, Trigon Road, 
South Lambeth. 


TREASURER— 
Mr. RICHARD WEBBER, 54, Studley Road, Clapham Road. 


BANKERS— 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, LAMBETH BRANCH, 165, West- 
minster Bridge Road, S.E. 


SOLICITOR— 
Mr, CUTHBERT CURTIS, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


SURVEYOR— 
Mr. J. M. CABLE, 11, Acre Lane. 


AUDITORS— 


Mr. Z HUNTLEY, 17, Glynn Street, Vauxhall. 


Mr. J. W. STEEDS, 


3, Mansion House Square, Camberwell. 


SECRETAR Y— 
Mr. JAS. B. WRIGHT, 19, Devonshire Road, South Lambeth. 





Appropriations of £300 each to Shareholders by Ballot, Sale, & Rotation. 





Subscriptions, ls. 6d. per week; Entrance Fee, ls. 6d.; Book, ls. 
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ILLUSTRATED ites ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE wl aN CATALOGUE, 
sTANs, rf TE pane, 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 
SOLE MAKERS OF THE NOTED 


BICYCLES & 
TRICY COLES. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS—COVENTRY. 


London: 15 § 16, Iolborn Viaduct; Manchester: 9, Victoria Buildings ; Birmingham, Dublin, §c. 











THE “IMPERIAL CLUB,” 








| THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS’ STORES, 


43, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


(2 minutes’ walk from the Aldersgate Street Station), 
Supply every requisite used in the practice of 
the Art of Photography. 





FULL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, SIXPENCE. 


> WHE NATURALS! S WORLD. < 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Vol. I., 4to, Cloth, is Now Ready, Price 3s. 








JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION. 


How TO PHOTOWGRAPH : 


Or Simple Directions to enable a Beginner to take Successful Pictures on Dry Plates. 
With an Additional Chapter on an Easy Method of Enlarging from them. By 


T. C. HEPWORTH. 


Price Sixpence, or by Post Free for Sevenpence, 


Published by JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


































TIME ADVERTISER. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on 
the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BrrKBECK BUILDING Socrrry. 


}JOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Kirx- 
BECK FREY HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 


DBY ALL STATIONERS FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
' Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
soummrax ee. SOHWEITZER'S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COC)A OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


i GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 
% 





































Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
Divine The Faculty pronounce it **The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
m ‘ Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


oo 





NSoat” COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
10, Adam Street, W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tieht tins, at Is. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e. 


AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
| { \ Wi For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
€WELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 














“POR THE BLOOD IS THH LIFE.” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


all impurities from whatever cause 


‘ ‘\S arising. For Serofula, Scurvy, Sores 
CLARKE S° of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
WORLD FAMED of Testimonials from all parts. In 
bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
six times the quantity, 1ls. each, of all 

Chemists. 











Sent to any Address for 30 or 132°Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 








Lier 


FOR 








TIME ADVERTISER. 





HEADACHES CURED BY 







THE MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY! 
All who suffer from HEADACHES, 
Pm” BRAIN FAG, INDIGESTION, 
Y DIARRHEA, and LOSS of APPETITE, should 
- atonce send Stamps, 2s. 9d., fora Trial Box. 
Three Boxes, 7s. 6d. Address— 


J. HOWARD, 21, QUEENHITHE, LONDON, S.E. 


PRESS OPINIONS POST FREE. 


> Mlorningside College, Edinburgh. < 


' Patrons—The Right Hon. Lory REAY, D.C.L., LL.D. ; 
The Right Hon. Str LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S.; W. F. SKENE, Esq., LL. D., D.C.L. 
Roe Historiographer Royal for Scotland; Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, H.M.T.A. 
Principal—D. FEARON RANKING, M.A., Oxon., LL.B. Vice-Principal—A. H. ANGLIN, B.A., Cantab., 
LL.B., F.R.S.E. Classical Master—W. COUTTS, M.A., Late Assistant Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen 
University. Chemical Technology—T. W. DRINKWATER, L.R.C.P., F.C.S. Botany and Natural Science—- 
W. C. GREY, M.B.,C.M. French—Mons. C. DE FLANDRE. German—Herr A. N. MEYEROWICZ. 
Separate Bedroom for each boy. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Workshop. 

The Building is clear of the City, and stands at the foot of the Pentland Hills. The whole of the Sanitary 
arrangements have been specially carried out under the inspection of Dr. LitrLesonn, the Medical 
Officer of Health. 

Boarpineé Fers, £60 per Annum. Turion Fees, £16 to £26 per Annum. 

REFERENCES: 
Lieut.-Col. MAacDOUGALL, 39, Lansdown Crescent, Leamington; General R. F. BAKER, Tudor Hall, 
Ootacamund, India; and others. 


woss’s BWatent BWentilators 


FOR 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HOSPITALS, PRIVATE HOUSES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, STABLES, COW SHEDS, 
VAULTS, SHIPS, 
AND IN EVERY PLACE WHERE VENTILATION IS REQUIRED 
This Ventilator is the most perfect ever introduced 
to the Public, 


Being equally effective in the greatest calm as when the wind is blowing, 


KEEPING UP CONTINUAL CHANGE OF ATR. 

















REQUIRES NO ATTENTION. 





IS THE CHEAPEST SYSTEM EXTANT. 





FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


W. ROSS, 


108, COBURG ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD. 























TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


New Novel by the Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
Dorothy Foster. By Watrer Besant. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all libraries. 


“A real ‘tour de force.’ Mr. Besant’s ability has never before been shown so conspicuously. 
The book is a genuine romance... . There can be no doubt that the book will have the success 
which it fully deserves.’’—Atheneum. 








Ouida’s New Novel. 
Princess inteneemenn ad Oumwa. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all libraries. 





New Three- Volume Novels in the Press. 
A Drawn Game. By Bas, Author of “Love the Debt.” 
Saint Mungo’s City. By Saran Tyruer. 
Heart Salvage by Sea and Land. all Mrs. CooPER sereeueeeit macnn 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Land-Leaguers. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | Margaret and Elizabeth. By KatTHerine 


Beatrix Randolph. By Juntan Hawrnorne. | SAUNDERS. 
John Merryweather. By Karurrine Gideon’s Rock. By KatTHERINE SavNnDERs. 
SAUNDERS. Ione. By E. Lynn Linton. 





TWO SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now Reapy. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By | Californian Stories. By Brer Hanre. 


WALTER BESANT. Frau Frohmann. By AntTHoNy TROLLOPE. 
A Tramp Abroad. By Marx Twa. Marion Fay. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Stolen White Elephant. By Marx | Kitty. By M. Bersam-Epwarps. 

Twain. A Heart’s Problem. By Cuartes Grppon. 


In Maremma. By Ourpa. Joseph’s Coat. By Curistre Murray. 


For Cash Only. By Jamxs Payn. The Comet of a Season. By Justin 
God and the Man. By Roserr Bucuanan. McCarrny. 











Sixth Edition, with an Introduction, 
Lord Beaconsfield: A Brocgraruy. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


fe vg know not where the history of the period it embraces can be found so succinctly narrated.”— 
rl 








England under Gladstone. By Justiy H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
** An excellent book.”’— Whitchall Review. 


The Patient’s Vade Mecum: how to get most benefit from Medical Advice. By 
WILLIAM and EpwarpD Knicut. Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





LONDON: 
CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





A “*PEOPLE’S EDITION,” Price 3s. 6d., oF 
PROF. THOROLD ROGERS’ NEW BOOK. 


[NOW READY.) 


Kight Chapters on the History of Work and Wages. 


Being a Reprint of Chapters VIII., XII., XIV., XV., XVII., XVIII., XIX., and XX., 
of “SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES.” 





PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. By YVES GUYOT. Demy 8vo, 95. 


Book I.—Economic Science; its Nature, Objects and Methods. Book II.—The Constituents 
of Value. Book III.—Value of Fixed and Circulating Capital. Book IV.—The Value of Man. 
Book V.—Experimental Economics. Book VI.—The Function of the State. 





THE WANDERINGS OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. By VICTOR HEHN. 
Edited by JAMES 8. STALLYBRASS. Demy 8vo. 16s. [ This Day. 





A THOUGHT-READING STORY. 
WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS. py JOHN BICKERDYKE, M.A. 2s. 64. 


HEREDITARY PEERS -AND HEREDITARY PAUPERS; or, Two 


Extremes of English Society. Crown 8vo. 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM A 
HINDOO POINT OF VIEW. Demy 8vo, 6d. 





NEW EDITIONS ARE NOW PUBLISHED OF 


71. THE CRUISE OF THE “ ALERT” IN PATAGONIAN, POLY- 
NESIAN, and MASCARENE WATERS. By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D. THIRD 
EDITION. With all the Original Illustrations after Sketches and Photos by the 
Author and Mr. F. North, R.N. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


2, THE LITTLE CYCLOPADIA OF COMMON THINGS. _ By the 
Rev Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., M.A. FOURTH EDITION. Illustrated. Thick 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


3, THE CHILD AND CHILD NATURE, By the Baroness BULOW. THIRD 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


4. CONVERTS TO ROME: A Classified List of several Thousand 


Persons who have joined the Roman Church during the Nineteenth Century. SECOND 
EDITION, much enlarged. By W. GORDON-GORMAN. Royal 16mo. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER-SQUARE, 






























TIME AD VER TI; aed 


THE UTOPIAN. No. 1. 
DEMY 8vo, 





Quarterly. 
SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS : 


War or Arbitration ’—Socialism. 
Overcrowding in London. 


The Life of a Candle. 


Unobserved Waste.—Flesh or Fruit ?— 


Respice.— London Government. 


THE UTOPIAN. No. 2. 


CONTENTS : 


Country Labour. The House of Lords. 


A Scotch Farm.—The Rights of Children. 


The 


Aseent 


of Man.—Ripples in the Tide of Progress. 
LONDON: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 











[PAGE-WOODCOCK S WIND PILLS 








Cure 
Cure 
Cure 
Cure 
the Cure 
the Cure 
the Cure 


the 
the 
the 
the 


GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 


arisin 


or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
of INDIGESTION. 

of SICK HEADACHE. 

of HEARTBURN. 

of BILIOUSNESS. 

of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

of ALL COMPLAINTS 


from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER 
old by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. -» and 4s. 6d. each ; 


or sent by post for 14, 33, 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 





PEPPERS 
QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
(GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER'S QUININE AND LRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


|'PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN. 


A tiuid Liver Medicine, made from 


‘DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 

Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 

Imitations ; many Chemists professing their own to 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 





SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
fade away. 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 
It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 


and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and ithe hair with grease. 


healthy. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 








| 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST. 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 


| Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf can- 
not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, etc., 
prevails, which cannot result from daily plastering 
Sold everywhere, in large 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. | pottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 


| to have Lockyer’s. 
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TIM Ei: 


A 


Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 





DECEMBER, 1884. 





CONTENTS. 
As Avon FLows (Conclusion). By Henry Scott Vince. ; 
THE GOLDEN SHoweR. By W. H. Jewitt . , ; 
Inrant “CraMMING.” By G. Byng Gattie ’ : ' ‘ 
Tne SNAKE Rine. By St. Ive Strachey : 
Here's Brave OLD Curistmas Come! By Rev. Fred Langbridge 
Too Late. By Florence Thorold 
‘“Orver SverRIGE.” Part II. By J. J. Brrrron 
From Union TO GRANGE (Conclusion). By a new Author ; ' 
THe Titt Cart. By H.S. Bathurst. . . e 
THe Famity Arms. A Christmas Story. By Frank Abell 
Tue Reiations or Poputar Writers. By Florence Marryat . ° 


VestTiGgIA CAMENARVM. By the Rev. R. N. Sanderson 


WAAL AAAMA \ yy,” \ TwTvTrvr~* 


PAGE 


48] 
510 


. 513 
. 520 


. O33 


The first Six Volumes of TIME, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, 


are now ready; also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 1882, to 
December, 1882, price 10s. 6d.; and Vol. 8, January to June, 1883, price 7s. 6d. 


Cases for binding can be obtained, 


we NL LOW LVI WV OWARFVFOOIFW 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 6, WHITE HART STREET, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


[All rights reserved. ] 

















TIME ADVERTISER. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, 


WATCH, CLOCK, & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURER, 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


NO MORE W:ATCH KEYS. 


RADA VVVUVVUUVVVVVVVVALAAAAW 


T0 WATCH CLUBS AND WATCH BUYERS. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT 


Offers his Choice and Valuable Stock of Gold and Silver Key Watches, 


At 20 per Cent. Reduction, 
AS HE INTENDS TO KEEP NONE BUT KEYLESS WATCHES. 





 / 
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> EF TIMED : 





$1() —TIn return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETT'S S 
e LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. Perfect for time, 
beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. Gold 

Chains at manufacturers’ prices.—Str JoHN Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 


f] ) —In return for Post Office Order, free and safe by post, one of N 
» BENNETT'S GENTLEMEN’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 

Pertect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air tight, damp 

tight, and dust tight.—Sir Joun Benner, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 








For ¢ 


CLOCKS, For 1 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. “eal 


[To face first page of matter, 








TIME ADVERTISER. 


Messrs.W.H.SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD FoR ONE YEAR 





FROM THE 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


MAGAZINES & REVIEWS, 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


POSTAGE FREE tto any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices 
annexed, until further notice. 








C$ OO ~~ 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM, PER ANNUM, 

8s. d. 8. ad, 

Belor AVI «ccc 7 6 London Society one ~— wheie cue “ , = 
Blackwood’s ie ofa 13 0 Macmillan’s ak iu —_ ves it 7 6 
Contemporary Review ... 17 0 National Review ... at sit —— 
Cornhill (from July, inclusive, 1883) 5 0 Revue des deux Mondes... ee ve ms ie 
English Illustrated Magazine .. 4 5 0 Temple Bar.. sts on ids bal “hs 7 6 
Fortnightly Review 14 0 Tinsley’s : obi oe ae: sa , © 
Time (from July, inclusiv e 1868) 5 0 Nineteenth ( ‘ontury she tee as vg Sa 
Gentlemen’s ‘ 7 6 Longman’s Magazine men ; és — 5 0 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 

Edinburgh ... i ‘ bab a Westminster - =e oat sa OU 
Quarterly ae si died 4 2 ¢ Church Quarterly... wai n an, ae 


The Terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently 1 near the Bookstalls to have 
the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

; SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than Twstve 

Monrus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, it will be under- 

stood that they are to be discontinued. 





ee One PPO 


| w. H. SMITH & SONS 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, Strand, London, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





NOVELS are issued to and received from Subscribers in SETS only. 





TERMS 
For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall : 
6 Months. 12 Months, 
For ONE Volume at a time . . . e e ° + e £0 12 0O eco 1 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume cre not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For TWO Volumes at atime. ° . . ° . « OSS: a), OS 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not wsathiaie Sor this class of Subscription.) 


For THREE Volumes at a time. ° ° : ° ° . - Iso .. 2% 2 @ 
a FOUR . a . ‘ : ‘ ; . GA bd 10 0 
or SIX a Se 2. . es el thUlUlhUl 33 0 
For TWELVE ,, ae - ‘ . ‘ ° ° ° »§ $0 0 5 5 0 
































TIME ADVERTISER. 























SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





ae 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PUBLISHED IN THE PRINCIPALITY. 


THE RED DRAGON; 


THE 


fdational Magazine of Wales, 


Contains every month a selection of High Class Papers in the several Depart- 
ments of 





-_ 


BIOGRAPHY (with lithographed portraits), TRAVEL, PHILOLOGY, MUSIC, 
FOLK-LORE, GENERAL LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS PAID TO 


ORIGINAL POETRY; FICTION OF THE SHORTER AND SERIAL 
KINDS; REVIEWS; NOTES AND QUERIES; LITERARY . 
AND ART NOTES; AND HUMOROUS AND 
ANECDOTICAL DRACONIGEN 4, 





The Red Dragon finds admission into almost every household of intelligence 
and respectability in Wales, and has also a large and constantly increasing number A 
of Subscribers in England, America, and the Colonies. 





PUBLISHED BY 

Dit. OWEN & Co. (Limirep), Western Mail Buildings, Cardiff; 
KENT & Co., Paternoster Row, London ; 

AND MAY BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 






TIME ADVERTISER. 


R. H. & J. PEARSON'S 


ORIGINAL 


Slow Combustion “Abbotsford” Grates, 
MADE IN A VARIETY OF STYLES SUITABLE FOR ALL ROOMS, 


Quietness being of so much importance to the studious, these Grates are therefore strongly 
recommended. They are constructed for the purpose of insuring the complete combustion of 
fuel, which is burnt in a receptacle with fire-brick bottom and sides, sending out double the 
ordinary amount of heat. 
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An endless variety of these Grates made to Art Designs in all styles; also a large Steck 
of Cheaper Grates on the same principle. From 20s. and upwards. 


R. HH. & J. PEARSON, 
FURNISHING & GENERAL IRONMONGERS, 


Manufacturers of Improved Close and open Fire Kitchen Ranges, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE AND MARBLE MERCHANTS. 


ff; Furnishing Showrooms—93, 95, 97, 99, & 101, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Builders’ Wholesale Ironmongery Warehouse—91, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Iron, Steel,“and Metal Warehouse—UXBRIDGE STREET and DURHAM PLACE, 
Manufactory and Workshops—14;& 15, DURHAM PLACE, 


POSTAL ADDRESS:-NOTTING HILL, VW. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





THE SOUTH LAMBETH — 


PERMANENT 


Mutual Building Society. 





Incorporated pursuant to the Building Societies Act, 1874. 





CHIEF OFFICE— 


CHE BELMONT SCHOOLROOMS, 


MILES STREET, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


Subscription Nights every Friday evening, from 8 to half-past 9. 





DIRECTORS— 


Mr. HENRY CORBEN, 1, Trigon Road, 
South Lambeth (CHAIRMAN). 

Mr. HENRY C. BRYON, 16, Clayland’s 
Road, Clapham Road. 


Mr. W. J. DALSTON, 47, Bousfield Road, 
Hatcham. 


Mr. W. F. HOWELL, 27, Miles Street, 
South Lambeth. 

Mr. ROBERT HAYWARD, 319, Ken- 
nington Road, 8. E. 





Mr. THOMAS SHARPLEY, Stafford 
House, Upper Kennington Lane (VicE- 
CHAIRMAN). 

Mr. J. H. BOND, 130, Clapham Road. 

Mr. CHAS. KEITH ELDERTON, 2, 
Temple Gardens, E.C. 


Mr. WM. STOCKBRIDGE, Blackburn 
House, South Lambeth Road. 


Mr. F. A. WRIGHT, 40, Trigon Road, 
South Lambeth. 


TREASURER— 
Mr. RICHARD WEBBER, 54, Studley Road, Clapham Road. 


BANKERS— 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, LAMBETH BRANCH, 165, West- 
minster Bridge Road, 8.E, 


SOLICITOR— 
Mr, CUTHBERT CURTIS, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


SURVEYOR— 
Mr. J. M. CABLE, 11, Acre Lane. 


AUDITORS— 


Mr. Z HUNTLEY, 17, Glynn Street, Vauxhall. 


Mr. J. W. STEEDS, 


3, Mansion House Square, Camberwell. 


SECRETARY— 
Mr. JAS. B. WRIGHT, 19, Devonshire Road, South Lambeth. 





Appropriations of £300 each to Shareholders by Ballot, Sale, & Rotation. 





Subscriptions, ls. 6d. per week; Entrance Fee, ls. 6d.; Book, ls. 

















